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SOME PHASES IN FICTION. 


The surface is a part of nature, and Short and strong is now our motto. 


will always continue so. 

. .. It is only when they put on the 
breeches and try to write like men that 
they become pedantic and tiresome.— 
Hazlitt’s Conversations. 

There is a fashion in feelings, as in 
costume. 


The most marked changes happen 
before we are even aware of them. 
This is eminently the case in fiction, 
sensitive as a mirror to every contem- 
porary breath. We are deluged with 
“novels” and “romances,” and no very 
nice distinction is now observed in the 
nomenclature. Could Fielding revisit 
Covent Garden, he would be surprised 
at the publishers’ wares. To set a chief 
character, who was called a hero, roam- 
ing on the highway of life; to portray 
subtle shades of character by speech 
and action, instead of by analysis; to 
reserve reflections for the author’s lips 
alone; to describe “adventures,” and to 
give the whimsical or “humorous” free 
rein, was his method. Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Trollope followed it; George Eliot 
was the first conspicuous exception. 
But all of these had a “history” to re- 
late, not a “snapshot” to exhibit. It is 
far different now. Life is no longer a 
series of adventures. We are far too 
scientific and pessimistic for that; and 
as for a “history,” it suggests length. 


Take one of our most charming writ- 
ers, Mr. Anthony Hope. Above all 
things, he desires not to be heavy. He 
knows that the railway carriage is 
often his theatre. Yet even he, the least 
self-conscious of authors, a true humor- 
ist, and a fine artist, is constantly jerky 
and inconclusive. He eschews descrip- 
tion (for which we are devoutly thank- 
ful), but he cramps his scene; and, 
moreover, to accentuate characters that 
have not free space for movement, he 
is forced to lend them tricks of expres- 
sion. Both these weaknesses are evi- 
dent in one of his later “novels”—Qui- 
santé. To delineate a character by the 
words and impressions of a few specta- 
tors, he is compelled to set that select 
few constantly meeting, till they should 
be bored to death of each other’s soci- 
ety, and ashamed to look one another 
in the face; while, to stamp his heroine 
with a “cne,” he has constantly to re- 
peat “May smiled.” She must “smile” 
over thirty times in the single volume. 
She is the “Cheshire cat” of heroines. 
These foibles tend in the direction of 
grimace. Take once more another able 
writer—the authoress of Richard Cai- 
mady. Nobody can accuse her of stinted 
canvas. Its length is colossal. But, 
none the less, we receive the same 
cramped impression. It lacks width. 
) 
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There is a rich monotony in her passion 
for descriptions. Her background of 
sun and trees, with luscious epithets, 
is so frequently elaborated as to make 
us half wish that the landscape was 
blotted out. With all her minute de- 
tail there is no room in her circle. We 
seem imprisoned in it. The few persons 
in her drama are constantly treading 
on one another’s heels. So is it also 
with another gifted authoress—Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. A sort of academic 
Biideker seems her vade mecum. But 
the local color of scenery, or of learn- 
ing, or of society, does not enlarge her 
horizon. We listen to her lectures in 
a library—a library, too, where humor 
is oppressed, and the windows care- 
fully shut; the heavy curtains of cul- 
tivation half exclude the light. We 
long to run out into the fresh air. 

So far we are only discussing method. 
We shall soon approach differences 
more vital. But it may be as well now, 
and without multiplying instances, to 
summarize the various modern meth- 
ods as briefly as possible. 

“Realism” is an unhappy term. 
Strictly, it is opposed both to “idealism” 
and to the “unreal.’”’ Yet Zola himself 
has perpetual recourse to the idealist 
in his photography of statistics. In- 
deed, he photographs the idealist. Still, 
to our thinking, nothing can be less 
“real” than his perpetual insistence on 
the most sordid side of life. To rake 
in a gutter for specimens, to catalogue 
and dissect refuse, does not present a 
true picture of the big world. And yet 
the microscope, applied to the disgust- 
ing, is constantly dignified by the name 
of “Realism.” The “strength” of such 
fiction is a misnomer. It tends to a 
morbid anzemia. It contrasts most un- 
favorably with the angel’s message to 
Adam and Eve: “Be strong, live happy 
and love.” “Impressionism,” again, is 
another modern catchword. Impres- 
sionism ought to mean the vivid sug- 
gestion of emotions by associated sights 


‘ 
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and even sounds, Sterne and Keats are 
the greatest impressionists in our lan- 
guage. But the modern poet or novel- 
ist find it convenient to be slipshod. A 
splash here, a dash there, an exclama- 
tion everywhere, a flimsy topsyturvy- 
dom are covered and condoned by the 
title. It reminds one of the painter 
who showed his friend a chéf-d’euvre. 
“What a beautiful landscape,” ejacu- 
lated the friend. “Landscape!” indig- 
nantly growled the impressionist. 
“Why, it’s a portrait of your uncle.” 
The “Problem Novel” is another mis- 
leading label. All life is a problem in 
the sense that it is very hard to under- 
stand. One might as well speak of a 
“Miracle Novel.” But the public have 
been familiarized to understand by the 
term little more than an infringement 
of one of the ten commandments. “Il 
y’en a trop,” Sarah Bernhardt is re- 
ported to have exclaimed when once 
importuned by an American as to her 
views of the “Decalogue.” At any rate 
we have too much of the “problem.” 
Its monotony, as material, checks orig- 
inality. We suppose that the “novel” 
is derived from “novellum,” the dog- 
Latin for “something new.” Where 
shall we find our novelty then, if more 
than half of the modern inventiveness, 
so mechanical in its nature, is en- 
grossed in the “problem.” Marriage and 
love have always engrossed fiction, but 
the old romance was ante-nuptial; the 
modern is post-nuptial. It is incessantly 
now the same story of the discontented 
wife and the bald-headed bachelor with 
a past, or the discontented husband and 
a lady who has been waiting for him; 
of the strong brutal man, the fasci- 
nated feeble matron, the flirting ascetic, 
or the grass widow. All our make- 
believe of scientific lenses only magni- 
fies, it does not create; and if we are 
to examine a flea, we would rather see 
it small, otherwise it becomes an appal- 
ling monstrosity. But to do the “‘prob- 
lem” justice it is occasionally used for 
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any discussion in the air. Romanism, 
for instance, is, for the sake of fiction, 
called a problem. Zola gave his bio- 
gram of Rome. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
could not miss the studied opportunity. 
Miss Corelli, who appeals eminently to 
the uninstructed, rushed in to be, so to 
speak, the day after Zola. Mr. Hall 
Caine who scented hysteria in the 
vagueness of the vapor, followed suit. 
The consequence was that we had two 
long rhapsodies and one interesting 
short story. Rome was only their stalk- 
ing-horse. In much the same way the 
dramatist repeatedly vamps up melo- 
drama under the guise of a problem 
play. The villain may be a dissenting 
deacon instead of the conventional at- 
torney, the crime may be less ‘conven- 
tional, the puppets more specialized, 
but the result is the same. We get 
types, not characters; and at its best 
it is merely another form of sensation- 
alism. Here breaks in the conventional 
cynic, questioning if there was ever 
anything new under, at any rate, the 
little sun that London supplies. But 
let him re-peruse his Thackeray, Bal- 
zac, and Dumas. Was there ever an- 
other “Becky Sharp,” or “Cousine 
Bette’? Is there not the pith, the 
swing, the plot of a thousand unknown 
stories in Joseph Balsamo? It is imag- 
ination that makes the novel go round. 
Ingenuity, accuracy, subtlety, delicacy, 
neatness, introspectiveness, are only 
subsidiaries. Without imagination the 
novel is a soulless body. The Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society or the hyster- 
ics of the Shrieking Sisterhood, are not 
novels; and the “new” is the present, 
illuminated and interpreted by unfet- 
tered understanding. Having thus in- 
dicated some of our latter-day methods, 
let us turn to a theme more interesting 
—the phases of change in the modern 
treatment of character. 

Ours is an age of scientific machin- 
ery, of inter-communication, of self- 
consciousness, of nervousness, of de- 


mocracy, of degeneration into hysteria. 
But it is also an age of thought, of sad- 
ness, and of sympathy. All these cur- 
rents play under the stream of tenden- 
cies on which the bark of fiction drifts 
responsive. To begin with the first. It 
is curious that the mechanical aspect 
of existence in modern times reverts 
after all to the sublimer aspects of 
Athens and Jerusalem, The extremes 
have touched each other. There is far 
less of free will and far more of fatal- 
ism in fiction than there used to be, 
just as there is much less spontaneity 
in style and handling. That sense of 
destiny which inspired the Greek poets 
as a psychic force, and the Hebrew 
prophets as a moral law, the sense of 
hereditary retribution and the sense of 
avenging conscience are now immanent 
in literature as a_ scientific formula, 
rather than as either doctrine or dogma. 
In the great mass of serious fiction, 
man isa machine. Heredity, necessity, 
encompass him. He is a pawn on the 
chessboard moved not by an invisible, 
but by the visible hand which science 
has unveiled without explaining. That 
finer sense of the externa! and spiritual, 
of which man fractionally partakes, 
and which he infinitely subserves, a 
sense which Shakespeare popularized 
and immortalized, embodying, as he 
did, the two elements of the resurrec- 
tion of letters—a revived Bible and a 
revived classical literature—this imma- 
terial essence of things underlying and 
pervading them, recedes more and 
more. Thackeray, Dickens, Trollope 
retained it. George Eliot retained it, 
but does Mr. Kipling? Goethe retained 
it, but does Herr Sudermann? Nay, 
Balzac held it, but does 'M. Paul Bour- 
get? There is a growing lack of rever- 
ence in modern fiction. It is naked, but 
not ashamed. Nothing for it is common 
or unclean, The earnest modern fiction- 
ist regards man in the main as an 
atom. This attitude is repugnant to us. 
An imperfect grasp of a daily develop- 
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ing science has led the writing world 
to dwell on the discoveries which are 
called “‘natural,” and to forget that the 
scientist admits his laws to be insol- 
uble. The broad and elevating convic- 
tion of mystery which demands faith 
has lapsed into the narrow and degrad- 
ing theories of materialist necessita- 
rians, though they sometimes win a 
false hold by being associated with com- 
munistic or cosmopolitan aspirations. 

The eighteenth-century novelists, as 
we have said, portrayed the roamer on 
the highway of life. Here were human 
beings free to take or avoid— 


The world was all before them where 
to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence 
their guide. 


Man in these novels is a_ piece of 
healthful flesh and blood, unselfcon- 
scious and in movement, not a piece of 
butcher’s meat to be anatomized. He 
lived, he laughed, he enjoyed, he sor- 
rowed, All his actions were frank and 
undisguised. Fielding is the greatest 
“realist,” in the genuine sense, that 
England boasts in the domain of the 
novel. If he sometimes fails in ideal- 
ism, what he paints is what is, and his 
colors are fresh and true, his hand is 
robust and sincere. He was directly 
and professedly ironical as well as hu- 
morous; and it is only through irony, 
through the implied contrast between 
standard and profession, that “realism” 
is rescued from brutality. Take, among 
countless instances, the squire in Jo- 
seph Andrews (itself the best example of 
the ironical narrative in our language), 
the squire who pretends a large hospi- 
tality to the belated travellers and finds 
an excuse for each of his proffers. Take 
Miss Matthews in Amelia. How un- 
consciously she depicts her whole self 
in every line of her recital, her jealous 
and paltry pride, her horrible vengeful- 
ness} She reveals herself even in the 
description of her disgrace. 
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“,... My only diversion was going 
very seldom to a play, where I hid my- 
self in the gallery with a daughter of 
the woman of the house, a girl, indeed, 
of good sense and many good qualities; 
but how much beneath me was it to be 
the companion of a creature so low! 
O heavens! When I have seen my 
equals glittering in a side box, how 
have the thoughts of my lost honor 
torn my soul!” 


. And again, a little later:— 


“ ... However, I now revived this 
in my mind, which artfully worked up 
into so high an injury that I assure 
you it afforded me no little comfort.” 


Take, once more, the episode of the 
man fallen among thieves, in Joseph 
Andrews. 


“Robbed!” cries an old gentleman. 
“Let us make all the haste imaginable 
or we shall be robbed too!” A young 
man who belonged to the law an- 
swered: “He wished they had passed 
by without taking any notice; but that 
now they might be proved to have 
been last in his company.” 


Here we have the germ of Thackeray’s 
Philip. 

These strokes are self-evident ironical 
satire on social animals. But the higher 
tendencies are as truly and whole- 
somely illustrated. Was ever a simpler 
hero than Parson Adams? Or a finer 
gentleman than Captain Booth? And 
yet we confront them ‘with all their 
foibles as well as their virtues about 
them. Take this of Parson Adams as 
to his own treatise: 


“And for that very reason...I 
would read it, for I am confident you 
would admire it: indeed I have never 
been a greater enemy to any passion 
than that silly one of vanity.” 


Or, as a foil, this, of him and his land- 
lord:— 
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“Why,” says Adams, gravely, “do 
you not believe in another world?” To 
which the host answered: “Yes, he was 
no Atheist.” “And do you believe you 
have an immortal soul?” cries Adams. 
He answered: “God forbid he should 
not.” “And Heaven and hell?” said 
the parson. The host then bid him 
“not to profane; for these were things 
not to be mentioned nor thought of but 
in church.” Adams asked him “why 
he went to church, if what he learned 
there had no influence on his conduct 
in life?’ “I go to church,” answered 
the host, “to say my prayers and be- 
have godly.” “And does not thou,” 
cried Adams, “believe what thou hear- 
est in church?’ “As for that, master,” 
said he, “I never once thought about it, 
but what signifies talking about mat- 
ters so far off. The mug is out—shall 
I draw another?” 


Sterne, too—the Sterne so French in 
feeling, so perfect in his English, so ex- 
ceptional in his generation, the Gains- 
borough of literature—exclaims: “I am 
positive I have a soul.” Sterne, too, is 
unmodern in his rambling ambling pace 
and his free movement, his spontane- 
ity;—so modern in the *marionettes 
whose wires he pulls. But, with all his 
incomparable charm of suggestive 
style, and his matchless appeal to senti- 
ment and sensation, how inferior is his 
maudlin voice and hectic look to Field- 
ing! Honest, manly Jack Fielding! 
From first to last he follows Dacier’s 
maxim—“Une beauté médiocre plait 
plus généralement qu’une beauté, sans 
défaut.” But from first to last, also, he 
holds the light of an ideal above the 
sordid, the capricious, the falling and 
the fallen. It beams, it is true, in 
flashes only, but it irradiates the com- 
mon clay which he moulds and pities. 
In the fine lines which he himself 
quotes, the light and the darkness are 
blended. 


Yes, I will bear my sorrows like a 
man, 
But I must also feel them as a man. 
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I cannot but remember such things 
were, 


And were most dear to me. 


Our own age differs from the eigh- 
teenth century in being one of inter- 
communication. Since the days of Bor- 
row few have the chance of leisurely 
adventures at home. The inn has de- 
parted which brought the roving char- 
acters together. The railway, for which 
the novelist caters, shrieks and 
whistles till all still, small voices are 
drowned. Motors burr and bicycles 
whizz. Electricity casts its glare till 
mystery, and the sense of it, shrinks 
vanishing; or it tingles across wires, or 
even without them, till publicity is in- 
stantaneous, and “nothing is hid from 
the heat thereof.” Restlessness is para- 
mount, and restlessness demands its 
food of excitement. Not that romance 
is dead; Mr. Kipling, who has exem- 
plified the truth, assures us that it 
“draws up with the two-fifteen.” But 
in what a dusty, dishevelled state poor 
“romance” arrives gasping. Mr. Kip- 
ling himself has had recourse to the 
undisciplined, unmechanical East, to 
the clash of war and the tragi-comedies 
of the camp for his vivid presentments 
—presentments too often pitched in the 
modern twang of the banjo; present- 
ments, moreover, so jerky and rapid 
that the breath is often taken away— 
vocal also with the patter of the street 
urchin, for, poet as he undoubtedly is, 
he remains the “Gavroche” of fiction. 
But Mr. Kipling himself serves to show 
that the speed and suddenness bred of 
modern inter-communication are only 
effective when a desert of something’ 
alien to them is spread around them. 
India unites the primitive to the out- 
worn and outwearing, and on this stage 
the quick throb of Mr. Kipling’s pulse 
is perpetually soothed by the balm of 
endeavors less spasmodic, of passions 
more majestic, of older and less hurry- 
ing civilizations. So, too, fares it with 
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the success of the new American nov- 
els. Their tornado of speed travels piti- 
lessly, but over how yast, how varied 
a continent. The zone of the moun- 
tain, the prairie, and the mine encircles 
the clamor of cities reared in a year 
and destroyed in a day. It is this con- 
trast that lends them their glamour and 
begets their humor, but the topic of 
humor we shall treat in a subsequent 
connection. 

Modern life is full of possibilities. It 
was never more so. The play of char- 
acter is a thousandfold more complete 
than heretofore. The world is. physi- 
cally united, and such union implies 
irony—the irony of the comédie humaine, 
Only we must pause to contemplate it. 
We must not allow the conditions of 
the speetacle to daze the eye of the ob- 
server. Herein lies the weakness of the 
position. 

There are two considerations, among 
many, in relation to this head of our 
subject, that we wish to emphasize as 
changes in modern fiction. 

The first is the growing disappear- 
ance of any sense of home. In the old- 
world romance how present it was! 
Part of its charm proved the feeling of 
a prodigal’s return to the chimney-cor- 
ner of a sanctuary, of a welcome for 
the journey-soiled wanderer, of a 
simple asylum after the varieties of ex- 
perience, of a social shelter diffusing 
converse and confidence, of a “live 
thing in a dead room,” of the fireside. 


“And now,” exclaims the Vicar of 
Wakefield, “my heart caught new sen- 
sations of pleasure the nearer I ap- 
proached that peaceful mansion. As a 
bird that had been frightened from its 
nest, my affections outwent my haste, 
and hovered round my little fireside 
with all the rapture of expectation. I 
called up the many fond things I had 
to say, and anticipating the welcome I 
was to receive, I already felt my wife’s 
tender embrace and smiled at the joy 
of my little ones. As I walked but 
slowly’ the night waned apace. The 
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laborers of the day were all retired to 
rest; the lights were out in every cot- 
tage. No sounds were heard but of 
the shrilling cock and the deep- 
mouthed watch-dog at hollow distance. 
I approached my little abode with 
pleasure, and before I was within a 
furlong of the place our honest mastiff 
came running to welcome me.” 


People do not now “walk but slowly.” 
The modern romance would have sent 
the Vicar home spinning on his second- 
hand bicycle, and preceded, perhaps, 
by a telegram. Compare with this for 
one moment the home-coming—pathetic 
as it is—of Richard Calmady. How 
soothing, how wistful, how simple, is 
Goldsmith’s passage! The quiet sense 
of humanity pervades it. Here are no 
uneasy self-questionings, no morbid 
uncertainties, no overwrought descrip- 
tions. That one epithet “hollow” is, to 
our mind, worth all the labored clever- 
alities of our modern word-painters. 
And this feeling of home has influenced 
past fiction immeasurably. It is the 
nucleus of Thackeray's novels, of Dick- 
ens’,of George Eliot’s, of Trollope’s, and 
before them of Sir Walter Scott’s and 
of Jane Austen’s. In all their differing 
varieties “home” is their standard. 
There is no place like it. The “‘house- 
hold pieties” are for them a religion. 

Where do we find it now? We search 
in vain. True, the novels “with pur- 
poses” gather us, or rather the persons 
of their drama, round the fireside. Eng- 
land would not be England without the 
outward and visible sign. But there is 
no peace in the meeting-place. Every- 
one is thinking of themselves, analyz- 
ing, comparing, criticizing. Its glow 
only warms their heads and not their 
hearts. Its association dissevers rather 
than unites them, The reign of the fire- 
side is over. Evem in the political 
novel it used to hold its own. Few will 
forget Disraeli’s striking passage of the 
ladies brushing their hair in the secrecy 
of the dressing-room, and characteriz- 
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ing their friends and their confidences: 
“’T was the triumph of intuition!’ How 
far away, and Early Victorian, it all 
seems! Ladies would now be playing 
“Bridge” till two in the morning in that 
country-house. There would be no pri- 
vacy; or, at least, so the novelist would 
picture “the way we live now.” But 
the sense of home has not really per- 
ished from among us. It still strikes 
deep down into the national affections. 
Only, our modern novelists, partly in 
the whirl of fashion, partly from the 
cosmopolitan conventions which in- 
creased communicability stereotypes, 
ignore it, and prefer passion to affec- 
tion, and perpetual excitement to 
either. 

And this brings us to our second re- 
flection. For increased accessibility 
has fayored a cosmopolitan kind of fic- 
tion—a genre as international as the 
monster “Grand Hotel,” and the rail- 
way-stations themselves. In old times 
there was no mistake about the novel’s 
domicile. But now, Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford, for instance, might belong to, as 
he writes about, every country; Mr. 
Henry James—also a lEuropeanized 
American—with his smooth, miniature 
touches, exhales no flavor of the soil. 
The German novel is, half of it, bor- 
rowed from the Norse, half (with oh! 
what awkward adaptation) from the 
French. Even in France, the most con- 
servative of all countries in art, Zola 
has shed this cosmopolitan influence. In 
translation, he loses little; and the de- 
cay of wit is very noticeable among a 
people where wit is indigenous. The 
naturalization of the novel (and of the 
drama) is an entirely new feature. 
There have always been, it is_ true, 
authors who have possessed a universal 
appeal. But this has arisen principally 
from the scope of their sphere. Byron, 
for example, appealed to the Continent 
immeasurably with his elemental pas- 
sions, and scathing invectives against 
English cant; whereas Wordsworth, 


with his gentle strength and English 
academical reflectiveness, has never so 
appealed, will never so appeal. Dick- 
ens, with his broad types and ignored 
social distinctions, always appealed, 
still appeais to foreigners. Not so 
Thackeray or Trollope, who often de- 
scribe environments unknown outside 
our country. George Eliot always ap- 
pealed to Germany; Georges Sand has 
always appealed to England. Another 
tendency of cosmopolitan fiction is that 
towards a cheap cynicism. It is so 
effective to sneer at a civilization, the 
bounds of which are ignored, and the 
faults of which lie internationally ex- 
posed. Ideas become as portable as 
bonds or scrip, and lose that claim to 
respect which is ever accorded to the 
permanence of the soil. But the curi- 
ous fact remains that, despite all our 
modern ease of communication, nations 
still remain individual—commercia! in- 
terchange is powerless to subdue it. 
Homer’s “incommunicable sea” still 
applies to ourselves. Nobody could 
imagine Bourget other than a French- 
man, or Annunzio other than Italian. 
It is solely of the railway and the 
steamboat, with their profitable exigen- 
cies, that cosmopolitan literature is 
born. And to our minds, cosmo- 
politan literature is a misfortune. 
Just as individuality alone, despite 
the prate of co-operation, can really 
shape the destinies of mankind, so 
national endeavor alone can enhance 
and contribute to literary genius. 
Another phase of a kindred nature is 
the lack of finality in our recent novels. 
It is considered artistic to leave end- 
ings to the readers’ imagination. This 
is not only the case with the “married- 
and-lived-happily-ever-afterwards” con- 
clusion, which is fast disappearing, and 
is perhaps not much regrettable. It 
applies to the characters themselves. 
Howeven long the recital—and modern 
novels are short compared with their 
precursors—we gain only a peep at 
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their dramatis persone. We are left to 
fill in the details of the outline at will. 
This habit has its defects. It springs 
from the haste with which we travel 
on the road of observation. It leaves 
a feeling of vagueness, and sometimes 
almost of requiring us to be part-au- 
thors of the story. But it has also its 
merits. The old assumption of thorough 
comprehension is untrue to life. In the 
image of mixed motives, often a per- 
plexity to the very beings which they 
animate, how few natures stand out 
clear and unmistakable, how few un- 
derstand each other, still less them- 
selves. That an author should, as it 
were, be advocate and leave us to be 
judges, is a stimulating process, if only 
we will brace ourselves to the effort 
which he declines. But it has its dan- 
gers, and especially that which attends 
the self-styled painter who smears his 
colors for a chance-effect. To be work- 
manlike the artist must be a consum- 
mate draughtsman, as well as a power- 
ful colorist. It is only where the details 
are drawn first, and rubbed out after- 
wards, that a lack of finish convinces. 
We must now pass on to our kindred 
sub-division of “nervousness.” Ours 
is eminently a nervous, too frequently 
an hysterical epoch. It is not only the 
rapidity of mechanical pressure and 
competition, the absence of repose and 
privacy that contribute. It is, toa very 
large extent, the extraordinary, the 
warranted progress of womankind. The 
majority of modern novels is the work 
of women, and all of them seem im- 
pelled by the woman’s point of view. 
They are mainly women’s novels writ- 
ten for women, and sometimes against 
men. They often deal with difficult 
subjects in a manner that betrays su- 
perficiality and even ignorance. . They 
are very impulsive, rather violent, and 
sometimes unselfcontrolled. They revel 
in sensibility; they frequently lack 
sense; and they are repeatedly deficient 
in what may be styled normality of 
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temperature. They emphasize emotion 
and minimize reason. They gush with 
generosity, but are blind to justice. 
They evince a growing dearth in the 
sense of proportion and of discipline. 
And there is often in them also an un- 
derstrain of what we can only adum- 
brate as a Bacchanal re-action. They 
run riot. “We have been restrained too 
long,” they seem to cry, “at length we 
will have our fling.” 

Do not let us be misunderstood. In 
this category we do not, of course, rank 
George Eliot, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Clifford, 
Miss Rhoda Broughton, and many oth- 
ers. But we do include (whatever her 
countervailing merits) the exaggerated 
sensibilities of Miss Marie Corelli, and 
the occasional morbidity of “Lucas 
Malet.” Nay, more: many of our best 
writers, both American and English, 
are women; and the hysterical school 
certainly finds prominent exponents 
among men, prompted by the problem- 
play, of which Mr. Pinero’s Iris is a 
representative example. The desire for 
a new thrill is universal, and hysterical 
fiction is remunerative. This we de- 
plore. Hysteria no doubt has its place 
in life and in the novel which aims at 
portraying it, but its predominance in 
life and in narrative is disastrous. The 
“mens sana in corpore sano” is im- 
perative. To familiarize the public with 
flabbiness must prelude degeneration. 
The triumph, however, of emancipeted 
woman has exercised a good as well as 
a bad effect on fiction. The heroine of 
last century tended to be insipid, and 
that of the century preceding to be a 
mere comforter of the man, however 
little he may have merited her consola- 
tions. In these respects Fielding’s 
Amelia resembles Thackeray’s. But 
Thackeray introduced an _ element 
which the eighteenth-century novelists 
wholly ignored—that of motherhood. 
Thackeray’s mothers are Madonna- 
mothers who hallow their surround- 
ings, keeping ard pondering the things 
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of peace in their hearts. Trollope, who 
followed Thackeray in the domestic 
restrictions of his women—whether 
arch, after Thackeray’s model of Ethel, 
or meek, like Thackeray’s Amelia— 
followed him also in this, though with 
less depths of sanctity. Every one will 
recall the delightful picture of Eleanor 
Bold’s baby-worship in her nursery. 
The nursery always leavens Trollope, 
and is only banished from Thackeray’s 
historical novels, in one of which, by- 
the-bye, Beatrice forms an exception to 
Thackeray’s wonted heroines. Now, 
motherhood has not forsaken the mod- 
ern novel. The “mother” of our best 
writers is, however, no more the Ma- 
donna-mother. She has ceased to be 
submissive. She is aspiring, with a 
high sense of responsibility and with 
serious thought for education. One 
feels that George Eliot did not write in 
vain, and that she has quickened the 
sense of parental duty. It is a distinct 
improvement that Dickens’ child-wives 
are no more. For good or for ill we 
now have women as actors in the com- 
munity, and no reader of contemporary 
fiction can fail to perceive the worthier 
part assigned her. On the other hand 
he cannot fail also to notice that her 
enlarged opportunities and increased 
energies are sometimes at the expense 
of dignity. There is a want of reserve 
and of reticence. In becoming the com- 
rade of man she exacts less deference. 
though on the higher plane she also 
exacts loftier ideals. These aspects are 
very evident both in Marcella and in 
Elinor, both of them—despite all the 
faults of constraint and bookishness 
which still adhere, at any rate to the 
former—are noble works, and have ele- 
vated the standard of modern litera- 
ture. The “nerves” here are subordi- 
nated to will and aspiration, as they 
are not in romances dwelling on ma- 
ternity merely from the side of a sweet 
or a bitter protection of offspring. 

But can we say the same of the Mas- 
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ter-Christian? It is in novels like this 
that we see the defects of the nervous 
fever that urges the high pressure of 
our day. Ours, we have also remarked, 
is an age of Democracy, and Democ- 
racy has transformed Society. Society 
used to be an élite; it is now a miscel- 
lany. There used to be a definite speech 
comprehensible by a definite class; 
there is now a Babel of indiscriminate 
sounds. The influence of mammon is 
great—that has always been so—but the 
prevailing thirst for excitement is 
greater. A new sensation is like a dram 
to the drinker; and under the demo- 
cratic bias this thirst for sensation and 
for distraction is widespread. From 
highest to lowest— 


In Folly’s cup still laughs the bubble, 
joy. 


The consequence is that contempo- 
rary fiction offers no social distinction 
to compare with its predecessors, Titles 
and celebrities figure, of course, in its 
pages, but they are generally merely 
the figure-heads for epigrams which 
their possessors could never have 
made, or opinions which they would be 
the last to understand. In an age when 
the company promoter addresses foot- 
men as “esquires” fiction too becomes 
indiscriminating. So, too, with more 
intellectual Bohemia. It has ceased to 
be the jolly neutral ground of irrespon- 
sibility, and has joined the “omnium 
gatherum” befitting an age when actors 
are petted, and music-hall singers re- 
nowned:— 


Whom folly pleases, and whose follies 
please. 


And once more the democratic ten- 
dency is to substitute the easier for the 
hard. Cheap imitation, facilitated by 
cheap printing, careless haste, a paper 
currency, so to speak, of ideas, thought 
and style, becomes general, and is aided 
by what is most wrongly denominated 
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“diffused education.” Chatter replaces 
converse, and imitation ousts original- 
ity; pinchbeck prevails. People will not 
stop to reflect in an age when progress 
means the material march of the mo- 
ment. But, on the other side, to take 
a larger and truer view of “society,” 
there is a much better mutual under- 
standing of classes to be found in the 
novel than formerly. Dickens, to his 
great honor, inaugurated this move- 
ment; and the quickened public spirit 
that feels itself part of a community, 
realizes its membership of a whole, and 
believes in— 

Not what we give but what we share; 
The gift without the giver is bare— 


is a prominent result. Stories like 
No. 5, John Street have benefited the 
world, and are eminently “modern.” 
They belong to the democratic move- 
ment, which has by now possessed the 
Universities; and in this meaning mod- 
ern literature is more Christian than it 
has ever proved before. To eradicate 
caste, and yet preserve the patois, if we 
may so describe it, of classes is an aim 
of literature. Again, our bourgeoisie has 
become more amenable to ideas, and 
that most impervious section, the 
“middle-middles,” catch the infection 
of movements which they share if they 
do not encourage. 

But, allied to these modifications is 
a dreary sense of depression, a drab 
pessimism which has succeeded the 
gayer tints of excessive optimism. 
There is a despondent border-class that 
has for some time been under close 
observation, especially in the pages of 
Mr. Gissing and of Mr. Wells, of such 
as, under widened educational facili- 
ties, are sometimes doomed to ambi- 
tion’s failure. This particular form of 
pessimism is peculiar to our age, and 
almost confined to our country, where 
class-barriers are still strong enough 
*to accentuate the pathetic hopelessness 
of the struggle. 
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Another direction in which Fiction 
has been influenced by Democracy is 
that of the Press. The cheap journals 
have multiplied like mushrooms, and 
ape their American cousins with im- 
portunate gossip and unfortunate Eng- 
lish. This has not been without deteri- 
orating results both) to matter and 
style. The public for Fiction is much 
wider, and some of it is dieted on the 
smart cleverness and slovenly pictur- 
esqueness of these newspapers. That 
publie gets what it expects. It resents 
leadership; it affects to govern opinion; 
but for it opinion is not a voice, but a 
shout. It eschews modulation. Its 
majority, it thinks, justifies its dicta- 
tion; and collective ignorance figures 
dominant wisdom. It fancies it has 
convictions, but its beliefs are only the 
aggregate of its clamor, which grows 
as it goes—a snowball on some muddy 
road. 

But ours is also eminently a self-con- 
scious era. It is forever looking at 
itself in the glass with a valetudinarian 
curiosity, and analyzing even its gri- 
maces. Scientific psychology has ap- 
preciably changed the Novel. Psychol- 
ogy is no longer the nebulous hypothe- 
sis it was once. The doctrine—shall we 
say the dogma?—of evolution, and the 
development of comparative philology 
—for language rightly understood is a 
branch of psychology—has transformed 
the outlook. Here, too, the element of 
mystery is being ruthlessly eradicated. 


Yes, the tumults of the soul 
Wisdom puzzle, wit cajole, 


sang Pindar all those centuries ago. 
Wisdom does not pretend to be puzzled 
now. ’ Not satisfied with searching out 
the stars, cataloguing the earth, and 
taming electricity, it has mapped out 
and accounted for the passions and the 
emotions. The supreme. problem of 
mutual influence is now being pursued 
in the phenomena of hypnotism. Psy- 
chology has tinged romance. Deeds 
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and emotions are now not so much por- 
trayed as scrutinized, and Fiction is 
fast becoming more and more (in Ger- 
man phrase) motivirt. George Eliot was 
the first in England to apply these 
methods. She Germanized it. That the 
weight of scientific study and the new 
jargon of its terminology oppressed her 
later creations is undoubted. They ex-. 
hale the lecture-room. But, none the 
less, in Romola she already employed 
the method with conspicuous success. 
And this is the more remarkable be- 
cause the historical novel has always 
been, and still is, Immune from the 
contemporary thought of its authors. 
It has always, since Scott, sought to 
animate the dry bones of the historian; 
and the greatest historical romance of 
days nearer to our own—Mr. Short- 
house’s John Inglesant—was in no way 
more signal than in its complete and 
sympathetic mastery of the Platonic 
spirituality ef a portion of Carolean 
Anglicanism, steeped in the higher 
teaching of the Renaissance. 

But what George Eliot achieved with 
ease of effort, others attempt with evi- 
dent constraint. We seem to hear them 
puffing up their hill. The dust of their 
library chokes, the smell of their labora- 
tory revolts, us. We feel that Fiction 
is not the arena for amateur scientists; 
still less the receptacle for torn-up uni- 
versity examination papers. And not 
the least curious sign of our times is 
that democratic frivolity relishes this 
ponderous play at science. It seems to 
descry in it one of those short cuts to 
knowledge of which it is so fond; to 
believe that it has secured a bargain, 
and that a sort of scientific clearance 
sale “at a great reduction” is proceed- 
ing at Mudies’. For our own part, we 
deprecate the innovation. The philoso- 
pher or the scientist who engages him- 
self in Fiction should respect the boun- 
daries of his province; and real depth 
of thought or learning is best shown 
by the exhibition of outcome, not of 
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process. It is as if the Venus of Milo 
were to be chalked all over with ana- 
tomical dimensions, or (what is left of 
her) to be offered to medical students 
for dissection. 

But the psychologist in fiction is not 
always thus. Balzac initiated a psycho- 
logical school in France, which M. 
Bourget, in shades fainter, if less deli- 
cate, has followed. 

Against these severer novelists a ro- 
mantic reaction has already set in. 
Before them, and in very different 
guises, we had the versatile bombast 
of Lytton, and the bizarre fancifulness 
of Ouida. In England, to-day, we be- 
hold a romantic revival of which Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett is arch-exponent. In 
America psychology has hardly modi- 
fied Fiction at all. The American novel, 
in its later and most rapid develop- 
ments, becomes more and more socio- 
logical, and tends to handle the forces 
of co-operative movements rather than 
to analyze individual emotions. 

In connection with both science and 
America, a word must here be added 
on the decay of humor in modern fic- 
tion. Scarcely a single novelist of the 
past was devoid of it. In England, how- 
ever, it is now almost dead. We say 
“almost” because Mr. Anthony Hope, 
Mr, Anstey Guthrie, Mrs. Clifford, oc- 
casionally Miss Fowler, but above all 
Miss Rhoda Broughton, are powerful 
exceptions. The last, to our mind, is 
our most humorous writer since Trol- 
lope, and through her humor she de- 
serves to live. But in America there 
is a flood of humor which cannot be 
stemmed by science. True, the Ameri- 
can humor is rather the spurt of high 
spirits allied to the youth of a nation 
than the individual creation of any one 
master. True also, that American hu- 
mor consists mainly in what logicians 
would term suppressing a minor prem- 
ise. It amuses by jumping at conclu- 
sions. True, further, that it tends to be 
journalistic, “smart,” “up-to-date” hu- 
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mor, something that no millionaire’s 
counting-house can do without. But 
none the less it is there; strong, buoy- 
ant, bracing, inextinguishable; laugh- 
ing boisterously across the breezy At- 
lantic, while the European pessimists 
wail, and the impressionists whimper. 
It is the laugh, not perhaps, precisely 
of Homeric gods, but of very shrewd, 
good-natured and observant mortals. 
And, “for this relief, much thanks.” 
We started by asserting that despite 
its speed, its nervousness, its democ- 
racy, its mechanical and material turn, 
its self-consciousness, our generation 
was one of thought, of sadness, of suf- 
fering, and of sympathy. The magnet- 
ism of its thought is witnessed by the 
very haste of Demos to assume its sem- 
blance while it evades its reality. 
“Thought is free’—perhaps too free 
nowadays, when license is at times 
frantically mistaken for liberty. But 
there are many more now that wish to 
think than of yore. A thoughtful au- 
thor has an audience, even if he has to 
educate them first. Our only complaint 
as to Fiction is that its thought is too 
often pedantic, too reminiscent of prigs 
and of dons, too obtrusive. Jane Aus- 
ten, Thackeray, even Trollope were all, 
in their varieties, thinkers; but they 
shrank from being bores, and their 
thought was bathed in humor. One 
effect, however, of the thoughtfulness 
on Fiction must be recorded. It has 
banished the type of story which de- 
pends merely upon plot. Of the many 
that used to thrill us, Wilkie Collins 
and Miss Braddon alone maintain their 
popularity, because they combine other 
qualities with that of propounding and 
unravelling a mystery. In this domain 
Dr. Conan Doyle cannot compete with 
them, and he is too wise, in these lat- 
ter days, to try his hand on a long and 
sustained “Sensational Novel.” The 
sadness of our time is more peculiar 
to it. It is perhaps akin to its nerve- 
degeneration. All humanity is the 
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spectator of a tragedy, wherein, after 
a while, it feels it too must act its part. 
The rough-and-tumble robustness of 
the eighteenth century has departed. 
The sal-volatile of the nineteenth has 
evaporated. Were ever spirits like those 
of Dickens? He romps in his rollick- 
ing exuberance. Thackeray wrote in 
a minor key, but he owns that school- 
boy knack of fun which distinguishes 
Leech’s drawings; Trollope owned it 
too—Troliope, who in so many qualities 
resembled his friend Millais; and, at an 
earlier date, the great Sir Walter 
owned it also, and not least when grap- 
pling with fate and worn by disaster 
and disease. Jane Austen, with her 
exquisite miniatures of tranquil self- 
contentment, scarcely seems to have 
had any eye for suffering. It is only in 
her last novel—Persuasion—that she 
addresses uerself to it at all. Of all 
our earlier novelists, the Brontés alone 
seem to have exercised the modern 
faculty for sympathy and for suffering, 
and their morbid organizations render 
them exceptional to their time. 

The sympathy of present Fiction is 
more manifold than it could ever have 
been, for few can sympathize with the 
unknown. Sympathetic a great writer 
must always be, but now nearly all au- 
thors are forced to seem sympathetic. 
The links of communication have 
girdled the earth. The roar of humanity 
rises in one great volume, hourly and 
graphically recorded. There is no es- 
cape from conscription in the cause of 
mankind. Nor can we doubt the whole- 
someness of the sign, despite the va- 
garies of the school that sobs over a 
blackbeetle, while it is callous towards 
a man. A cheerful instance of the 
enlarged sympathies of Fiction is to be 
found in books written for children. 
No side of child-life (including, if the 
pun be permitted, the “side” of the 
modern child) is left unrepresented or 
unprovided, and the Fairy-tale took a 
new start with Alice in Wonderland—a 
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book destined to be as undying as Don 
Quixote. The child-world is now a liv- 
ing organism. The formalities of the 
Fairchild Family have vanished; “Par- 
ents” no longer need “Assistants:” and 
an interaction between the fiction ad- 
dressed to the grown-up and that de- 
signed especially for children is most 
noticeable. In the old-world novel chil- 
dren played a very small and a very 
vague part. In the modern novel they 
play one distinct and convincing. The 
young lesson the old. The old have 
ceased to patronize the young, while 
the child, after a fashion undreamed of 
in ancient Greece, has become father 
of the man. 

The vibration, so to speak, of mani- 
fold modern influence quivers along 
the electric wires of modern Fiction. 
And yet with all the flashes of widened 
and heightened interests, with all the 
multitudes of their messages, with all 
our myriads of novels, we are still 
awaiting the great novelist of the fu- 
ture; one who will coordinate the chaos 
of these movements by spontaneous 
and creative genius; one who will make 
them palpable and audible, idealizing 
the real, and realizing the ideals to- 
wards which they strain; one who, like 
Nature herself, will “throw out alto- 
gether and at once the whole system 
of every being and the rudiments of 
all the parts.” This it is to embody a 
period, 

After all, an ordinary story is the 
form of the novel. That ordinary story 
may be heard any day in the streets. 
Each passer-by is always telling such 
a story, with the “He says to me, he 
says,” and the “Well, you see it was 
like this,” which any of us may hear 
any day. It is the shape given to the 
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substance which makes it interpreta- 
tive and lasting. The giant competition 
of our day, while it affords varieties of 
comedy and of tragedy unknown to our 
forefathers, has so far hindered any 
single masterful presentment. Of mak- 
ing many books there is no end. There 
are two antidotes which may in the 
near future remedy the relaxation of 
fibre that has attended the body fic- 
tional. The one is a revived sense of 
national unity and of national purpose. 
The other, an improved standard of 
criticism. Of late there has been a sort 
of indifference which has produced the 
indifferent. And there have been too 
many cliques of mutual! admiration; too 
much “log-rolling” in the commerce of 
unabashed advertisement. National 
compactness, critical insight and sym- 
pathy, may applaud honest effort, and 
reject the spangles of gaudy trash or 
the postured affectations of profundity. 
Nor will it prove the least service of a 
new criticism if it can also eliminate 
the flood of bad English that defiles the 
fountain. The voice that calls to us 
should be pure and true. This at least 
was once the case. With an audience 
far less instructed than our own, the 
styles of Fielding and of Smollett, of 
Sterne, and even of the prolix Richard- 
son, were such as to make their readers 
realize what a wonderful medium is 
the English language; how flexible in 
its solidity, how majestic in its direct- 
ness. Voltaire has observed that the 
Englishman says all that he wants, the 
Frenchman all that he can. In modern 
literature we need somewhat more of 
the Frenchman’s imposed limit; some 
outward barrier of repression against 
the redundant gusb that’ promotes 
quantity and impairs quality. 
Walter Sichel, 
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PILOTING PRINCES. 


To act the part of officer in attend- 
ance upon Malayan royalties is a task 
with which circumstances have famil- 
jarized me. As I review the past it 
seems to me that I have been engaged 
in that thankless office on and off any 
time these last nineteen years; and 
my memory calls up a series of recol- 
lections, commonplace enough in them- 
selves, but alien to the experience of 
the majority of my fellows, and as 
such perhaps worth recording. 

I was first detailed for duty of this 
description when I was myself in lead- 
ing-strings—that is to say, at a time 
when I was a newly joined cadet, and 
barely more than half-way through my 
teens. I knew very little of natives in 
those days, and even less of the ver- 
nacular; but I was chosen for the post, 
for which I was manifestly ill-fitted, 
by no less a person than the very 
rija over whose welfare I was re- 
quired to watch. The reasons that 
actuated his choice were not far to 
seek: he had no desire to be controlled 
by any one, and he rightly judged that 
I should be absolutely powerless to 
control him. He was a typical son of 
the old régime, a barbarous person of 
unspeakable manners and morals. 
When, some years later, his time came 
to die, and when, in accordance with 
the custom of the land, his people con- 
ferred a posthumous title upon him, 
they called him ‘“Al-Merhum Rahmat 
Allah,” which, being interpreted, is, 
“The late king, God be merciful to him!’ 
They felt that no conventional phrase 
of laudation or glorification would fit 
him, and that, in view of his manifold 
iniquities, the best that his most san- 
guine friends could hope was that Al- 
lah, the Merciful, the Compassionate, 
might grant him the forgiveness which 
he had not earned, but needed sorely. 

In the company of this potentate I 


spent three lurid weeks while he dis- 
ported himself in the neighboring col- 
ony of Penang. I was technically re- 
sponsible for all his lapses from pru- 
dence and mannerliness, yet I knew 
myself for what I was—the merest fly 
upon the wheel! His doings and omis- 
sions covered me with shame as with 
a garment. When we appeared in pub- 
lic I was conscious, with the acuteness 
of agony only known to the very 
young, that we presented a grotesque 
and ridiculous figure. When some 
more than usually humiliating incident 
occurred, it was in vain that I pleaded 
my impotence to prevent or guide him. 
It was my business to do both, and the 
excuse of sheer impossibility was re- 
jected with scorn whenever I urged it. 
That time comes back to me now with 
all the haunting misery of a_ bad 
dream. Most of the tales which I 
might tell concerning it are of the kind 
that must be told in camera, and can- 
not therefore be printed here; but one 
or two of a more publishable charac- 
ter will suffice to indicate the many 
and grievous things which I suffered 
at his hands. 

One of my chief troubles lay in the 
inability of my king to appreciate the 
advantages of punctuality. In com- 
mon with all Malays he held time to 
be valueless, and regarded an hour or 
two either way as a thing of no ac- 
count. I remember my distress when 
all my efforts failed to drag him from 
his sleeping-mat in due time for a pa- 
rade of a European regiment which, 
to the extreme discontent of a peppery 
old commanding officer, had been or- 
dered in his honor. British troops in 
Asia are very precious things, and the 
unpardonable sin is to keep them 
standing in the  sun-glare. When, 
therefore, I at last sneaked on to the 
ground in the wake of my king, I 
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longed, if ever man did, that the earth 
would gape and swallow me. The 
raja was a fine billow of a man, and 
he waddled with the rolling gait of a 
sailor. His figure was portly, and he 
had a strong predilection for gorgeous 
colors and barbaric raiment. On that 
particular morning he was chastely 
clad in a bright yellow cap with a 
black scroll from the Kurin embroid- 
ered upon it, in a pink cloth coat, a 
pair of green silk Chinese trousers 
reaching to the middle of his shins, 
and in a number of red, blue, and pur- 
ple shawls huddled about his waist. 
Lengths of brown hairy legs protruded 
from the bottoms of his trousers, and 
his bare splay feet were thrust into 
canvas tennis-shoes without strings. 
He leaned heavily on a long patriarch- 
al staff,and scowled furiously at all the 
world, as was his wont. I noted mis- 
erably the effect which this apparition 
was having upon the parade collec- 
tively, and my discomfiture was com- 
pleted by the impressive things which 
the commanding officer said to me in 
a voice of concentrated fury as he rode 
up to us with bis face “set like the 
day of judgment.” Of course I was 
not to blame, and equally of course the 
whole blame was laid at my door; nor 
did the consciousness of injury and in- 
nocence solace me greatly. 

On another never-to-be-forgotten oc- 
casion I escorted the king to the water- 
fall at Penang, which is one of the 
sights of that little stew-pan of a place. 
The fall tumbles down the face of a 
hill out of the heart of a great bank of 
greenery, into the concrete’ reservoir 
whence the good people of Penang 
draw their drinking-water, and this 
spot is reached from the road below by 
a stiff climb up a steep and winding 
footpath. I have said that my king 
was of a full habit of body, wherefore 
he arrived at the top of the ascent hot, 
dusty, perspiring, and in a more vil- 
lainous temper than was usual even 
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with him. He sat himself down heay- 
ily by the roadside, puffing and blow- 
ing, mopping his face with a_ cloth, 
and cursing his panic-stricken follow- 
ers, who fanned and shampooed him 
assiduously. Then, having somewhat 
recovered his breath, he suddenly an- 
nounced his unshakable resolve to 
cool his burning body by bathing in 
the reservoir. Now the criminality of 
this act cannot easily be exaggerated, 
and an alert municipality keeps a lit- 
tle Tamil policeman always on the spot 
for the sole purpose of prosecuting the 
delinquents who sin against public de- 
cency by attempting to swim in the 
drinking-water of its citizens. These 
things I explained to my king, and the 
little Tamil aforesaid, torn in twain 
by his respect for royalty and his 
dread of his employers, added his 
tears to my persuasions. The king, 
however, was a man of strong char- 
acter, not easily to be moved from any 
purpose upon which his will was set. 
For all the effect that our words and 
entreaties had upon him, the Tamil 
and I might as well have addressed 
ourselves to a stone wall. Sitting on 
a culvert by the roadside, without even 
looking at us or vouchsafing us a reply 
more articulate than a grunt, he con- 
tinued to divest himself of his gar- 
ments, piece by piece, after the man- 
ner of the circus-rider so dear to a 
provincial audience. To put the crown- 
ing horror on the situation, a European 
picnic-party arrived at the foot of the 
hill and began to make the ascent just 
as the king was getting down, so to 
speak, to the bed-rock; and with writh- 
ings of agony I presently recognized 
the voices of several ladies with whom 
I had every desire to stand well. Form- 
ing a kind of guard of dishonor, my 
companions and I grouped ourselves 
about the king, trying to screen from 
sight as much of his ample person as 
possible; but our efforts were in vain, 
for just as the new arrivals came up 
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to us my monarch lurched on to his 
feet, and pushed his way through our 
ranks. He glared murderously at my 
friends, who eyed the ill-favored old 
brown man in his airy costume with 
extreme disapproval. Then he wad- 
dled forward, shouldered his way be- 
tween two ladies, and crawled down 
the bank of the reservoir, whence, with 
only his nose, eyes, and mouth above 
the level of the water, he looked up at 
us with all the malevolence of a bull 
buffalo. I tried, not very successfully 
I fear, to look as though I had no 
earthly connection with this shameless 
violator of the law; but I came in for 
an unmerciful amount of chaff from 
the men of the party, while the ladies, 
I think, decided then and there that I 
was a lover of low company, a disrepu- 
table person with whom it was safest 
to have only the very barest acquaint- 
ance. In addition to this I had to eat 
as much dirt, to make as many apolo- 
gies, and to accept as much reproof, as 
though I had myself defiled the drink- 
ing-water of the community. 

In the years that followed it fre- 
quently fell to my lot to attend this 
same rdja during his visits to the 
colony; but by that time I had ac- 
quired a sound working knowledge of 
the vernacular, and had _ learned 
enough of the intricacies of the Malay- 
an character to be able to deal with 
some degree of confidence and success 
with even this abnormal development 
of the race. Moreover, I had made the 
discovery that avarice was the keynote 
of my king’s character; and by play- 
ing upon this weakness skilfully, and, 
I fear, unscrupulously, I was able to 
induce him to de and leave undone 
according as I conceived it to be de- 
sirable. I had a weapon in my hand 
now which would easily have deterred 
His Highness from swimming in the 
Penang reservoir, for it would have 
been easy to frighten him with the 
bogey of phantom damages, and there- 


fore my task was greatly lightened. 
The king meanwhile had also learned 
something of my own prejudices and 
predilections, and whenever we 
chanced to have a difference of opinion 
he promptly retaliated by publicly bu- 
miliating me. Thus, when invited to 
five o’clock tea by some lady of high 
standing in the community, he would 
take complete charge of the tea-table, 
shouting to his ragamuffin followers to 
join in the plunder, and distributing all 
the available comestibles among them 
before I could intervene. All this he 
would do with a wicked eye cocked in 
my direction to note how I bore up un- 
der the ordeal; or else with the same 
iniquitous leer he would ostentatiously 
remove the soaking quid of tobacco, 
red with beteljuice, from between his 
lip and gums, and would cast it upon 
the carpet in our midst with a soft, 
splashy flop that made the _ stoutest 
shudder. Also he would buy useless 
things in the most reckless fashion, 
and would shamelessly repudiate the 
purchases when the time arrived for 
payment. On such occasions he would 
storm and rave and whine, would call 
Allah and His Prophet to witness that 
he had never intended to buy anything, 
and would ask pathetically whether, in 
the name of common-sense, it was pos- 
sible to conceive him riding a high bi- 
cycle, working a sewing-machine, or 
playing on the double-bass. Why, in 
the first instance, he ever pretended to 
deal in such things is difficult to un- 
derstand; but I fancy that the expla- 
nation lay in the fact that the tempo- 
rary possession of articles for which 
no payment had been made gave him 
an added sense of wealth, and that this 
was the last emotion that the thiev- 
ing years had left him. It was 
often weary work enough trying to 
keep him out of the reach of the civil 
and criminal law; but in the end I 
used to get him back to his own coun- 


try—everlastingly disgraced, it is true,. 
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but more or less unharmed. Yet it is 
curious how understanding and sym- 
pathy bind a man to even the least at- 
tractive personality, for I grew to have 
more than a sneaking affection for 
my wicked old king. I learned from 
him much concerning the management 
of his people which has since stood me 
in good stead; I was often forced to 
admire the hard-bit, strong-willed, 
shameless, but fearless old curmud- 
geon; and when at length he died in 
the odor of iniquity, I joined heartily, 
and more than a little sadly, in his 
people’s prayer, “God be merciful to 
him!” 

Memories recur to me of many an- 
other Malayan rdja to whom from time 
to time I have acted as pilot through 
the reefs and shallows which, for a 
native, beset the difficult waters of 
European life. The duty has frequent- 
ly been interesting, and on the whole 
pleasant; for I have been fortunate in 
the men with whom circumstances 
have placed me in this relationship, 
and never again have I been called 
upon to attend a chief whose charac- 
ter even remotely resembled that of 
the late lamented “God be merciful to 
him.” The réja to whom I have most 
frequently acted the part of guide, 
philosopher, and friend is, to my think- 
ing, one of the most picturesque fig- 
ures in Asia. In his youth he was a 
mighty warrior; he is still a keen 
sportsman; and during the best years 
of his life he has been a stern and 
ruthless ruler of men. After a decade 
of devastating warfare, two-thirds of 
which period were packed with de- 
feats, disasters, and misfortunes that 
must have broken the spirit of a weak- 
er man than he, the throne upon 
which he afterwards sat so squarely 
was wrested by him from his kins- 
man, the rightful owner of the king- 
ship which he coveted. Thereafter for 
more than a quarter of a century he 
ruled a turbulent people in such wise 
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that no man in all that lawless State 
dared think above a whisper without 
his leave. He so impressed his will 
upon his subjects that for them his 
lightest word, his merest whim, his 
hinted desire, were law; and though, 
since his were the limitations of the 
brown man, he governed selfishly, us- 
ing his “high place as perch for low 
ambition and a vantage-ground for 
pleasure,” his was a personality, a 
force, that kindled the imagination 
and claimed the tribute of a re- 
luctant admiration. During two 
blood-curdling years I lived in his 
country under his rule, watching his 
methods with a fascination of horror, 
and with the agony that comes to one 
who is the impotent witness of much 
evil; yet, when at last Great Britain 
was prodded out of its impassivity and 
patience, and was forced to take upon 
itself the tranquilization of the 
troubled land, it was with a curious 
blending of intense relief and profound 
sympathy for the man himself that I 
saw the downfall of his power. It was 
an instinctive consciousness that I 
cherished the latter sentiment that led 
him, perhaps, to admit me to his inti- 
mate friendship; for, as I have said, 
sympathy and understanding are the 
only keys wherewith to unlock the 
brown man’s heart, and if they be 
lacking familiar intercourse between 
Asiatic and Buropean are for ever 
vain. 

These things need not presuppose 
any measure of approval of the man 
himself, or of the questionable methods 
for which he stands. They only imply 
sufficient of imagination to enable the 
European to occupy in spirit the posi- 
tion which is natural to the Asiatic, to 
adopt for the nonce his impossible 
point of view, to follow the tortuous 
twistings of his mind as it works 
crookedly, but as he deems logically, 
through obscure byways from right to 
left. 
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The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth-point goes: 
The butterfly upon the road 

Preaches contentment to the toad. 


That typifies the usual relations of the 
white man and the brown; but when 
once the butterfly has learned to feel 
vicariously the prick of the harrow— 
even though, firm in the conviction 
that the barren lands must be tilled, 
he has no desire to stay it—he has 
come very near to the toad, and can 
do with him what he will. This is the 
first, the fundamental, lesson that the 
Anglo-Asiatic must take to heart, for 
understanding and sympathy are the 
‘only bases upon which the rule of the 
alien in the East can stand and en- 
dure. 

The reputation of my king had pre- 
ceded him when first I led him forth 
into the haunts of white men; and it 
was ever a keen delight to me to note 
the impression which he created upon 
those with whom he came in contact. 
There was no need to state that this 
was a man and a ruler of men. His 
dignified bearing, his handsome clean- 
cut features, the stern lines in which 
on occasion his face could set, his 
keen, hard eyes, all made the fact 
abundantly clear; yet his calm and 
courtly manners, the soft tones of his 
voice, his air of languor and grace, and 
his quiet, almost melancholy, gentle- 
ness were utterly out of keeping with 
our knowledge of his record. Even I 
was tempted at times to believe that 
he must have been maligned, while 
the European public was frankly in- 
credulous; for in truth he was “the 
mildest mannered man that ever scut- 
tled ship or cut a throat,” he who in 
his time had caused throats to be cut 
without number! Though to be ruled 
by him was an experience that no man 
would willingly undergo, to be in at- 
tendance upon him was at once a 
pleasure and a privilege; and I used to 
return with him to his own country 


glowing with the golden opinions 
which he had earned from great and 
small, and shining with something of 
the glory reflected from him. 

Quite recently Fate, which has a 
taste for incongruities, so ordered it 
that I, who have spent the best days 
of my life among wild men and in 
savage places, should be suddenly 
transferred from the outskirts, and 
should be thrust into the heart of 
things, in London itself, during the 
weeks that were to have seen the Cor- 
onation of King Edward VII. The im- 
pression which the great unwieldy 
town made even upon the Londoner 
born, while it merited the description 
happily applied to it of being “all 
board and no lodging,” was curious 
enough; for, decked fantastically with 
a profusion of frivolous trappings, and 
crammed to the brim with gaping 
sight-seers, it presented an appearance 
very foreign to its usual sombre habit. 
With that, however, I am at the mo- 
ment in no way concerned; for it was 
my privilege to look upon it through 
the eyes of others—the eyes of some of 
those brown folk in whose deep, si- 
lent forests I have lived so long. Thus 
all that was most old and most famil- 
iar was suddenly revealed to me in a 
new light, focussed from a_ strange 
standpoint. 

After an adventurous and athletic 
night passed in a waterside hotel, 
where the room that I had engaged 
for my exclusive use was tenanted aw- 
fully by numerous uninvited guests, I 
met my Malay friends on the deck of 
the great ship which had borne them 
from their fatherland to the heart of 
the Empire. With the exception of 
their chief, Sultan Idris, G.C.M.G., bin 
Iskandar of Pérak, no man among 
them had ever visited England, and the 
bustle and the roar, and I fear the 
ugliness, of the docks cowed them 
somewhat. 

“We be like unto stags which have 
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strayed from the forest into the king’s 
city!” said one of them, looking 
through awe-stricken eyes at the mean 
dock buildings, and the swarms of 
hurrying men, scuttling to and fro like 
ants whose heap has been disturbed. 
“And this, then, is the town of Lon- 
don! Allah! Allah! Allah!” 

I told him that it was only an out- 
lying flange of the big town, and that 
he would see the real thing presently. 
He looked at me with the melancholy 
gaze of his people, shaking his head 
sadly, and it was plain that a great 
fear and bewilderment oppressed him. 
And indeed the contrast which the 
docks presented to the land in which 
all his days had been passed was a 
cruel one. There, for all that men have 
scratched the earth a little for clearing 
or village, have scored it with roads 
and railways, have burrowed into its 
surface in search of mineral wealth, 
the land still sleeps its long unbroken 
sleep, swathed to the chin in its green 
coverlet of vegetation. There a man 
nay very easily turn his back upon the 
things of mankind, and find himself 
utterly alone with nature in her invio- 
late sanctuaries, with nothing to break 
upon the eternal stillness save the pat- 
ter of a brook upon its pebbles, the 
hum of unseen bees in distant treetops, 
and the insistent drowsy murmur of 
the forest life. There, in very truth, 
is the abode of that peace which pass- 
eth all understanding; there the din of 
life is hushed wonderfully; and in 
place of glaring advertisements and 
sprawling ell-long letters, the picture- 
writing of the jungle is scored faintly 
on bark and branch and yielding leaf- 
strewn soil—the picture-writing that 
none save the forest-lover has the wit 
to read. Straight from a lifetime spent 
in this dimly-lighted No-man’s land, 
where slumberous airs breathe softly 
and deep rest abides, my Malay 
friends, after many days passed in the 
belly of a ship, with God’s vast sea 
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spread around them and His sky 
arched above their heads, found them- 
selves suddenly in a world black with 
grime, ringing with a perpetual clamor, 
in which men bowed by heavy bur- 
dens, dingy as the heavens lowering 
over them, hustled and strove. What 
wonder then if, mistaking it for a land 
of devils, they looked around fearfully, 
with the  forest-creature’s instinct, 
seeking for a thicket into which to 
plunge and hide! 

On our way up to London something 
like a panic seized some of them, 
though the Sultan laughed pitilessly at 
their fears. 

“Behold, Tan,” said one of them, 
pointing to the maze of railway lines 
past which we were scurrying, “yon- 
der be four-and-twenty iron-roadways. 
Now, how should any man select un- 
erringly the track which is his own, 
seeing that all are so much alike? Yet, 
if he lose his way, it is certain that 
our train will collide with these count- 
less ones which are for ever hurrying 
past us, and if that befall... !” An 
expressive gesture indicated our utter 
annihilation. 

London itself froze their speech at 
the source. They could only shake 
their heads and ejaculate the names of 
Allah and His Prophet. As they grad- 
ually grew more accustomed to the 
wonderful sight of the crowded foot- 
Ways and the dense throng of traffic, 
they began to assort their impressions 
and to comment upon the things which 
chiefly appealed to them. What struck 
them most forcibly was the amenity 
to discipline which the multitudes dis- 
played, and the way in which every 
individual seemed to assist rather than 
to obstruct the authorities. This was 
altogether foreign to their previous 
experience, for the average Asiatic, if 
left to his own devices, is as inconse- 
quently tiresome and uncontrollable as 
a Derby dog. Looking out across the 
Epsom downs from the Members’ 
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Strand, they marvelled at the greatness 
of the multitude there congregated, 
for, as one of them said, until that day 
he had not thought that in all the 
world there existed so many human 
beings. “But,” he added, “how can 
horse-racing be possible in such a 
throng? There is no course!’ 

“Wait a little,” I replied, “and pres- 
ently you will see.” 

As I spoke the police began to extend 
themselves from rail to rail, pushing 
their way between the mob of men and 
women quietly, methodically, unosten- 
tatiously, with a complete absence of 
excitement or hurry. Soon the thin 
line of helmets showed in an unbroken 
row from side to side of the course, 
and as it began to move forward the 
people fell back quickly of their own 
accord, until in an incredibly short 
space of time the course was empty 
save for the small boys gathering up 
scraps of paper with feverish haste. 

The Malays gazed in fascination. 
“They drive men as we drive fish with 
the relap-cord!” cried one of them. 

“But how is this wonderful thing ac- 
complished?” asked a second. “The 
police use no blows or kicks, they do 
not even employ pungent words, yet 
no man resists them! All the people 
do as they are bidden, raising no pro- 
test. Verily this thing is a miracle!” 

It is true that the advantages of or- 
ganized order and of co-operation with 
the authorities for the common good 
and convenience are things which Asi- 
atics have still to learn, yet their prac- 
tical results certainly awoke a tre- 
mendous enthusiasm in my friends; 
and nothing which England had to 
show them inspired in them a greater 
measure of admiration and delight. 

Yet in the beginning of their stay 
our country treated them in a churlish 
fashion, for the blighting rigors of our 
English June nipped them to the bone. 
Cowering over the fire in rooms the 
windows of which were kept closely 
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shut, they declared, through chattering 
teeth, that cold weather was a propi- 
tious omen in times of great State 
functions, giving as their reason that 
while coolness and all that is refresh- 
ing has its origin in Heaven, heat de- 
rives its glow from the fires of the 
Terrible Place,—wherefore it was plain 
that Heaven was blessing the inaugu- 
ration of the King’s reign. 

On the night of their arrival I went 
through the suite of rooms which had 
been placed at our disposal, for the 
purpose of seeing that all was well 
with my friends; and it was fortunate 
that I did so, for I found two of the 
chiefs sleeping on the outside of their 
beds, with only a silk coverlet, such as 
is used in their own country, pulled 
up about their necks. They were shiv- 
ering miserably, and I roused them, 
and inquired what they were doing. 
They replied in a most woe-begone 
fashion that they were trying to get 
to sleep, and that they considered the 
circumstances somewhat adverse. They 
had a courteous reluctance to say any- 
thing deprecatory concerning the cli- 
mate of my native land, but it was 
plain that it met with their unqualified 
disapproval. I suggested to them the 
advisability of getting into their beds, 
and they gazed at me wonderingly. 

“Have they any insides?’ they 
asked. In their own country a sleep- 
ing-mat is a sleeping-mat, and bed- 
clothes do not exist, wherefore a bed 
had never been presented to their 
imaginations as anything save a mat 
upon which to lie. 

I pulled open their beds, popped 
them in, tucked them up, turned out 
the light, and bade them tell me how 
they liked the unusual experience. 

Next morning they were loud in 
their praise of the new discovery and 
of European ingenuity. 

“How great,” they exclaimed, “is the 
intelligence of the white folk! Those 
sleeping-mats, which have insides to 
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them, are indeed a splendid inven- 


tion!” 

The dead weight of bedclothes, how- 
ever, sorely oppressed limbs that had 
never before been fettered by such en- 
cumbrances, and my friends rose from 
their beds with aching legs, and bodies 
tired ere ever the day was begun. 
When, therefore, the long-delayed heat 
at last arrived, they hailed it with an 
added delight, because it enabled them 
once again to sleep as men’ should 
sleep—on the outsides of their “mats.” 

To the majority of my Malays the 
new experience, this sudden transpor- 
tation into worlds undreamed of, was 
a keen delight. They complained of 
the shortness of their visit, since, they 
said, their hearts were not yet satis- 
fied. “We have seen much,” they de- 
clared, “wonderful things which, when 
we tell them of it, our folk at home 
will by no means believe; but there is 
so much more that we have not seen 
or known. We have only touched the 
fringe: we have had no time in which 
to examine the texture of the fabric. A 
lifetime spent in study of the white 
man’s country would not suffice, for 
here all things are strange and very 
marvellous.” 

“Now at last I understand,” said one 
of the chiefs to me, “why time is 
valued so highly by white people. In 
this country each day is so packed 
with living that if a man misses so 
much as a quarter of an hour, never 
again will he catch up the minutes 
which have escaped him. With us life 
saunters; here it gallops as though it 
were pursued by devils!” 

“I bear back with me to mine own 
country,” said another, “things to pon- 
der upon sufficient to last me all my 
days. Here I pass every moment in 
seeing and listening. I have no space 
in which to think or to arrange my im- 
pressions. When we meet again yon- 
der, in the Malayan land, perchance 
I shall have had leisure in which to 
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meditate upon all that I have observed. 
Then, Tan, I shall be able to tell thee 
something concerning that which I 
have felt. Now I can say nothing, for 
mine eyes reel and are giddy with 
much seeing of marvels. Yet,” he 
added thoughtfully, “when once again 
Il am back in the quiet forest-places, 
where together we have wandered, all 
this will appear to me as a_ distant 
dream, and though my memory will 
hold the pictures of it, I shall have 
much ado to persuade myself that they 
are not fantasies which have cheated 
me.” 

One old chief, who had been uprooted 
sorely against his will, and had been 
brought to Europe by the Sultan that 
his narrow mind might be enlarged, 
detested the whole experience quite 
frankly and unreservedly. He had 
never before been separated for more 
than a day or two from his women- 
kind, and he pined miserably for the 
society of his ladies. He also abhorred 
our climate, and for this, it must be 
confessed, he had sound reason on his 
side. In addition he felt himself to be 
utterly out of tune with his surround- 
ings. The roar and the rush of Lon- 
don irked him; the absence of green- 
ery and of sunglare was at once unnat- 
ural and unutterably depressing; he 
could see nothing to admire, and a 
great deal to dislike, in a world where 
all things apparently were made by 
Boards of Works and not by the Crea- 
tor, and where life was a sort of me- 
chanical contrivance, an affair of 
wheels and cogs and chains. 

“Even the ground here is made of 
wood,” he said, “and the sky is the 
smoke of innumerable cooking-fires. 
How many days yet remain, Tfan, be- 
fore we may set out again for our own 
eountry ?” 

“There be three things, Tfan,” he 
said on another occasion, “which, ac- 
cording to the ancient saying, are the 
best joys of life: to wed a virgin, to 
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win a battle, and to return home after 
much voyaging; and surely the return 
home is the greatest of these. How 
many days still remain to be counted, 
Than?’ 

One evening while I was dressing for 
dinner, I strolled, as was my wont, in- 
to the room he occupied next to my 
own, and found him walking up and 
down like a beast in a cage. He was 
swaddled to the chin in an ulster, and 
his bare feet were flap-flapping on the 
carpet. 

“What are you doing?” I asked. 

“I am walking from Kuala Kangsar 
to Bikit Gantang,” he replied, naming 
two villages in his native country 
which lie at a distance of some twenty 
miles from one another; and he con- 
tinued to tramp to and fro with set 
face and determined gait. 

Presently he spoke again. “I have 
reached Kuala Dal,” he said. A few 
minutes later, “I am passing through 
the village of Padang Rengas. See, 
yonder is BOkit Péndok, the limestone 
bluff!’ And presently, drawing in his 
breath quickly and pantingly, “I am 
breasting the slopes of Gapis!”’ he said. 

He was quite grave and serious, was 
“making believe’ as successfuily as 
any child might have done, and I doubt 
not that he was deriving much comfort 
from) the illusion into which he was 
cheating himself—the illusion that he 
was once again trudging through the 
familiar country-side from which the 
adverse circumstances that banished 
him could never wean his love. To me 
his was a pathetic figure as, gro- 
tesquely clad, he paced in blighting 
weather the floor of a London hotel, 
and strove to transport himself in spirit 
back to the glad sunshine, the crowding 
vegetation, the sweet soft scents, and 
the indolent peace of his native land. 
Well, the period of his sufferings is 
ended; and now, perhaps, in pious pil- 
grimage for his safe return, he is stroll- 
ing through Padang Rengas and up the 


slopes of Gapis—loving every inch of 
the land as he never loved it before— 
in company with the dainty ladies, di- 
vorced from whose society it was im- 
possible for him to find contentment. 
The Sultan of Pérak had paid a long 
visit to England some eighteen years 
earlier, and London wrought upon him, 
therefore, no new impression. A man 
of fifty-threeyears of age, he has passed 
almost exactly half of his life under 
Malay rule, and half under the new 
régime inaugurated by Great Britain. 
A man with eyes wherewith to see, and 
a mind wherewith to judge, compare, 
and think, he is probably among the 
most enlightened rulers of the Native 
States of the East, and a convinced 
apostle of British rule. He has seen in 
his own time his country pass from a 
mere wilderness of forest, threaded 
sparsely by sorry footpaths, into a land 
surprisingly wealthy and prosperous, 
over the face of which roads and rail- 
Ways run criss-cross like the meshes of 
a net. He has seen lawlessness, brig- 
andage, rapine, and constant inter- 
necine strife vanish and be replaced by 
a peacefulness unequalled in Piccadilly. 
He has seen the spear and the kris, 
which once ruled his world, laid aside 
in the glass cases of museums, or 
brought out only on state occasions to 
deck courtly ceremonials. Moreover, 
he has seen his own ancestral lands, 
which of old lay fallow under dense 
jungle, opened up and made to produce 
rich revenues; blackest ignorance re- 
placed by education, lackj of sanitation 
by a wise respect for the laws of hy- 
giene, and dire poverty by wealth and 
comfort. Though the sentimentalist 
may mourn the disappearance of much 
that was picturesque, of much that was 
attractive, yet these be wonderful 
changes for any man to have witnessed, 
still more to have had a big hand in 
bringing to pass; and without disparag- 
ing the wisdom and self-devotion of his 
European advisers, it must be admitted 
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that Pérak owes a large share of its 
prosperity to the personal efforts of its 
present Sultan. 

But perhaps the thing which chiefly 
fires the Sultan’s imagination is no one 
of the revolutions in facts and in ideas 
to which I have alluded, for in all his 
talks with me it was aot upon any of 
them that he insisted. The cardinal 
point which he gripped, and which 
ebviously filled him with pride, was 
the contrast between his own position 
in the world and that of the seven-and- 
twenty members of his House who in 
unbroken line have ruled over his 
country. They, he would say, were 
frogs beneath an inverted cocoanut- 
shell who dreamed not that there was 
any world beyond the narrow limits in 
which they were pent. Shut off from 
the rest of mankind, living in the 
hearts of their vast forests, they ruled 
barbarously over a barbarous people. 
They were feared by their subjects 
above the tiger, and with ample reason 
they were loved less than he; they 
wrought much evil, and no good to 
man or beast; and withal they were 
squalid folk, contented with a paltry 
state, living ignobly in a world that 
did not know the bare fact of their 
existence. 

“It is a. wonderful thing,” he said to 
me as we drove off the Horse-Guards’ 
parade after the great Colonial Re- 
view. “These be but samples of the 
King’s soldiers in distant lands. I saw 
our own people,—a mere dozen or so, 
—yet I know for how many that dozen 
stands. Mine is but a tiny country, 
while others that have sent men here 
to-day are vast. What a tremendous 
host do those whom we have seen this 
morning represent! Never since Allah 
first made the world hath there been 
so mighty a gathering! And this host 
is the host of my King! It is a splen- 
did thing to think that one belongs to 
such an Empire—that one is part of it! 
None of my forebears, stowed away in 
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their forests, enjoyed the greatness 
that is mine, in that I am myself a por- 
tion of something so very great!” 

That speech came from his heart, 
was no mere oriental hyperbole, for he 
spoke to me as friend to friend, and 
was not sparing of his criticisms when 
occasion arose. Once he chanced to 
hear Mr. Lundon storming and ranting 
from the Irish benches in the House 
of Commons, and though he could not 
understand that distinguished patriot’s 
eloquence, the exhibition shocked, 
pained, and grieved him. 

“It is not at all seemly,” he _ said, 
“that, when in the Council of the King 
assembled, men should speak so un- 
mannerly, and with a voice so loud and 
arrogant. Such things should not be 
suffered.” And I, for one, found my- 
self in hearty agreement with his 
opinion. 

When his nephew related to him the 
plot of Mr. Stephen Phillips’ “Paolo 
and Francesca,” a performance of 
which he had witnessed, the Sultan 
shook his head. 

“That is an evil tale of a very de- 
grading character,” he said. “It is not 
fitting that such a story should be told, 
far less acted, more especially in the 
presence of ladies!” And when he was 
informed that the incident was histori- 
cally accurate, that only served to in- 
crease the gravity of his disapproval. 
“That such a thing should have hap- 
pened is very shameful,” he said, “and 
surely, it were better to suffer it to be 
forgotten. Why revive these ancient 
scandals? And why should our pity 
be asked for folk so utterly de- 
praved?” 

Europeans are apt to regard Malays 
as less nice in the choice of subject of 
conversation than ourselves, and de- 
duce from this a coarseness of mind 
which does not exist. My own experi- 
ence is that they speak frankly of cer- 
tain matters which are taboo among 
ourselves, not from prurience, but from 
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simplicity and a complete absence of 
false shame. They approach the mys- 
teries of life from a different and, as 
I think, from a more reverential stand- 
point, conceiving that all things which 
God has ordained must be accepted as 
natural facts in the scheme which He 
has created. When, however, they 
light upon something which is clearly 


not of God’s ordinance, they are 
shocked and outraged to a degree 
which is certainly unknown to the 


modern playgoer in civilized Europe. 
Observing all things with keen intel- 
ligence, criticizing all that struck him 
as unworthy, praising everything that 
appealed to him as rightly belonging 
to the great Empire of which he felt 
himself to be a member, pleased by the 
kindness and courtesy extended to him, 
and looking forward with intense inter- 
est to the tremendous ceremony which 
he had come so far to witness, the Sul- 
tan of Pérak passed the days of his 
visit until the fateful Tuesday arrived. 
We had been driving that morning, 
and the first news of the calamity 
which had befallen reached us through 
the posters of the evening newspapers. 
The blow was to us all a heavy one, 
but from the Sultan there came no 
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word concerning his personal disap- 
pointment. 

“It was the will of Allah,” he said 
simply. “Even our King is His ser- 
vant to do with what He will; and I, 
who am the servant of the King, can 
do little to aid him in his extremity. 
But that little I will do. To-day and 
to-morrow—until the danger to the 
King be passed—I go not forth from 
my dwelling. I will sembahiang hajat 
—recite prayers for the King—to him 
my service is due, for to him I owe— 
everything!” 

And there I will leave him, clad 
simply in cotton garments, kneeling 
and prostrating himself upon his pray- 
er-carpet, making earnest supplication 
to the King of kings for the life of the 
Ruler whose servants, in his name, 
have brought a Malayan people out 
of the Land of Darkness and out of 
the House of Bondage. Surely there is 
hope for a race, let the pessimists say 
what they will, whose influence wins 
the love, admiration, confidence, and 
ready support of such men as this— 
men with the clean mind, the keen in- 
telligence, and the kind heart of the 
Sultan of Pérak—and makes of them 
loyal and enthusiastic Imperialists. 

Hugh Clifford. 





A FRIEND OF NELSON. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A few hours’ rest in my dog-kennel 


was enough to restore a sailor after 
the rough weather of a night’s passage 
on the Brighton coach. I paid my vis- 
its of ceremony and took a stroll after 
dinner on the Steyne, where I was 
introduced by Colonel Wade to a few 
of the promenaders. In the evening 


was a masquerade at the Castle Tav- 
ern rooms, which I proposed attending, 


and to that end arranged my toilet 
with a special care, in my inconvenient 
kennel, that delayed me somewhat 
later than I had intended, and as a 
consequence I found that the festivity 
(which, like all in Brighton at that day, 
began and ended at hours that would 
now be most unfashionably early) was 
well under way. The music was silent 
for the moment, and even as I entered 
the room, though it was so entirely 
unfamiliar to me, it struck me that the 
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assembly was pervaded by an air of 
excitement somewhat out of the com- 
mon. The company was gathered in 
little groups. In no group was the con- 
versation sustained or constant. A 
brief remark of statement or interro- 
ation, a hurried answer, then a mo- 
ment of silence again—that was the im- 
pression created in my mind as I 
entered the gaily-lit room. To my sur- 
prise, Colonel Wade left the group of 
which he formed part, so soon as he 
saw me advancing, and coming quickly 
across to me, said: 

“His Royal Highness particularly de- 
sires me to present you without a 
moment’s delay.” 

I was peculiarly flattered, and no 
little surprised, by this testimony of 
his Royal Highness’s interest in me, 
whom I had believed to be entirely 
unknown to him. My Aunt Dorset had 
said of the Prince of Wales that he 
was kindly and accessible, but that 
scarcely could justify me in expecting 
him to make this unsolicited advance. 
My affairs seemed to be marching be- 
yond all anticipation. 

As I came, under the wing of the 
Master of the Ceremonies, across the 
room I heard one of the party say, “He 
will be able to tell us more about it 
than anyone”; and the next moment I 
was bowing before the Prince. 

“Exceedingly pleased to meet you, 
sir,” his Royal Highness said kindly; 
“have you heard the news?” 

“TI have heard nothing, 
said. 

“An express has just reached me 
from London with news that on June 
19 the allied Spanish and French fleets 
were sighted cruising towards the 
Azores as if for the Bay of Biscay.” 

“This is grave news,” I said. “Your 
Royal Highness’s express is of course 
perfectly trustworthy?” 

“Absolutely. The Ourieur brought 
the tidings to Plymouth on the 7th. 
They were received in London at day- 


sir,” I 
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break this morning and forwarded to 
me here.” 


“The Curieur,” I exclaimed. “She 
was with Lord Nelson.” 
“Precisely,” the Prince said. “She 


left Nelson at Antigua—on what date 
was it, Major Blomfield?” he asked, 
turning to his equerry, who held the 
express. “Ah, yes, the 12th. He had 
then learnt that they were leaving the 
West Indies, and himself started in 
pursuit, believing them to be laying a 
course for the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
despatch boat came up with them a 
week later, stayed in company long 
enough to learn their course and their 
numbers, and then made all sail for 
Plymouth. Now, sir,” said his Royal 
Highness, turning to me _ directly, 
“what do you think of this news?” 

“It appears to me very serious, sir,” 
I said. “It means that the French 
have again escaped Lord Nelson with- 
out a battle, that they have slipped 
back on their tracks, that they are 
aiming to effect a junction with the 
ships in Ferrol and Rochefort, and 
should they succeed in that, with Lord 
Nelson still far to the southward, they 
may conceivably gain that command of 
the Channel which the Corsican says 
is all he wants to conquer Eng- 
land.” 

“There will be work for you, then,” 
the Prince said gaily, addressing Colo- 
nel Berkley, who had command of the 
Sea-Fencibles. “Indeed, there will be 
work for all of us.” 

“Is there no fear they’ll make ould 
Oireland their landing-place?” asked 
a rakish-looking, devil-may-care fellow 
of the party, whom I learned to be my 
Lord Barrymore, a great crony of the 
Prince. 

“Ay, ay, there’s every fear,” I said, 
in the midst of the laugh that the fel- 
low’s manner of asking the question 
raised. ‘“‘There’s every fear of them 
everywhere; there’s no saying where 
they may be at us, if at all. The only 
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thing is to have a fear everywhere and 
to be afraid nowhere.” 

“Now, that’s well said,” the Prince 
declared graciously. “But what I most 
fear myself is that they may fall in 
with our sugar ships and homeward- 
bound convoys, in which case the India 
Company will be sheerly ruined and 
half the City of London will be bank- 
rupt.” 

“God forbid, sir,” I said, “that such 
a calamity occur. I should esteem it a 
high favor if your Royal Highness 
would communicate any information 
at your disposal about the measures to 
be taken to meet this move of the 
fleets.” 

“Why, I can tell you—yes,” he an- 
swered. “Lord Barham advises me 
that he has sent orders to Sir John 
Calder to unite the blockading squad- 
rons that he now has before Ferro] and 
Rochefort, and take a position a hun- 
dred miles to the west of Cape Finis- 
terre. How does that strike you, sir, 
as a disposition of the forces?’ 

“It is hardly for me to criticize Lord 
Barham, sir,” I said. “But since your 
Royal Highness does me the honor to 
ask me, I should say that it seems the 
most prudent plan under the circum- 
stances, always provided that Lord 
Cornwallis, whom I believe to be off 
Brest, has enough for the protection of 
the Channel against the fleets that Sir 
John Calder has been watching in 
Rochefort and Ferrol.” 

“There are seventeen ships with 
Lord Cornwallis for the moment, to the 
best of my recollection,” the Prince 
said; and therewith this, the only im- 
portant part of my first conversation 
with his Royal Highness, concluded. 
When I was free to leave the group 
that was about the Prince, I heard his 
Royal Highness remark to one of his 
intimates, “He has a look of Nelson 


about his figure—is it not so?’—an ob- 
servation that never failed to please 
me, as often as it was made, though I 


full well knew that, of all the great 
Admiral’s merits, those of his per- 
sonai appearance were perhaps the 
least. 

The interview with the Prince had 
given me so much to think of that I 
was glad to be able to sit quietly as a 
spectator of the new dance that was 
just commencing. I had been greatly 
gratified and pleased at my reception 
by the Prince, as who would not be 
that had a favor to request of him? I 
felt myself most fortunate to have 
timed my coming so pat with the ar- 
rival of the news brought by the Curi- 
eur; but, in spite of my general pre- 
occupation with my own affairs, they 
were the affairs of the nation, and our 
chances in the sea-fight now appar- 
ently imminent, that engrossed my 
thoughts for the time being as I sat 
on my bench and, with vacant eye, 
watched the gay and giddy mazes that 
the dancers threaded and the throng 
of beauty and of fashion. I was ex- 
ceedingly pleased with the good sense 
and grasp of the situation that the 
Prince’s conversation had shown, and, 
I must admit, a little surprised to dis- 
cern them in one whose amours of the 
heart rather than any qualities of the 
head made greater noise in the land. 
Amiable I had expected to find him, 
but his interest in these affairs of mo- 
ment, and perfect understanding of 
them, I did not look for. 

Startled by the gravity of the tidings 
just received, many of the masquers 
had removed their dominoes. The mask 
was optional, for the masquerade at 
which all were compelled to mask 
themselves had before this been given 
trial in the Assembly Rooms at 
Brighton and found little of popular 
favor. My own domino, which I had 
carried in my hand on entering the 
room, I had now replaced, with a view 
to avoid all likelihood of interruption 
in my train of thought. Nevertheless 
I had so sat through the progress of 
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one dance only when I was again ap- 
proached by Colonel Wade. 

“Upon my life, my dear sir,” he ex- 
claimed as he came to me, “you may 
justly regard yourself as the most fa- 
vored person in the whole world. Little 
need for me to seek to whom I shall 
present you. Within half an hour from 
the time of your entering the room you 
have first been’ solicited by royalty, 
and now it is youth, beauty, and the 
highest nobility of France that demand 
an introducton.” 

An amiable old ass as ever lived was 
the excellent Master of the Ceremonies, 
and I believe his long-winded flatteries 
and compliments, with the backing of 
a right good heart, assisted him no 
little to his universal popularity and 
success. 

“Surely,” I said, laughing, as I rose 
to accompany him, “such honors are 
enough to take a man’s breath away. 
Lead me to this paragon of all the vir- 
tues of France.” 

He seemed a little shocked by the 
levity of my tone, and as if to make 
amends for it exerted himself with 
even more than, his usual grace and 
gallantry in the pointing of the toe and 
the clasp of hand upon the heart as he 
bowed in most obsequious fashion, pre- 
senting me to a tall masked lady by 
the name of Madame la Comtesse d’Es- 
tourville. I too bowed, as in duty 
bound, and wondered greatly to what 
hap I owed it that a lady of so higb- 
sounding a name should seek acquaint- 
ance of such as I. 

“This is not the first occasion of our 
meeting, sir,” the lady said. “Still, as 
at that former meeting we had not the 
advantage of Colonel Wade’s presence 
and all the forms of introduction, I 
therefore entreated him to perform the 
ceremony in proper manner.” 

The voice, the perfect English with 
the slight foreign accent, were familiar 
to me in an instant. This was none 
other than that lady whom I had seen 
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dragged like a drowned kitten from 
the water, subsequently masquerading 
with mantilla as a Spanish donna in 
the wonderful cave of Aladdin, or of 
Parson Darby, finally going off with 
my despatches in company with the 
Frenchman, whose release might even 
now be granted him, if only I knew the 
channel for communicating with him. 
I bowed with some litile stiffness as 
my mind went back over all these 
scenes. 

“I had heard,” I said, “that Made- 
moi——; pardon me, I should say Ma- 
dame la Comtesse, was gone to 
Brighton, and was not without hopes 
of a second meeting.” 

“I am indebted to this gentleman,” 
she said, addressing Colonel Wade, 
“for a great service—that is,” she add- 
ed with a note of bitterness, “if it be 
a service to save one’s life.” 

“Delighted, my dear Mudame la Com- 
tesse, Charmed to be the medium of 
introducing—— Ah, pardon me,” he 
said, obviously engrossed, even as he 
spoke, with the thought of the next of 
his multifarious. duties that came 
thronging upon him. “You will per- 
mit my leaving you?” And with an- 
other bow, lower than before, he hur- 
ried away. 

“It is a service, madame,” I said, “as 
it seems to me, that you took a strange 
method of repaying.” 

“Strange method, sir!” she echoed, 
in surprise, real or affected, at my 
words. Then, drawing herself up with 
great haughtiness, she added: “Unfor- 
tunately I have not found means of re- 
payment. If you will let me know if 
there is any way—that is if you feel 
that I am in your debt,” and I saw the 
hot color tinge her neck and bosom as 
an index to the flush of anger or shame 
that I could fancy on her cheeks be- 
neath the domino. At her words it was 
my own turn to feel hot. 

“There could be no question of a debt 
between us, madame,” I said. “But 
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you may suppose that my sensations 
were not pleasant when I found that 
during the night spent in that cave I 
had been robbed of my despatches.” 

“Robbed of your despatches!” she 
said, in a tone of surprise; but I could 
have judged its genuineness better had 
I been able to look below the mask. 
“T knew nothing of that. M. de Ma- 
rigny, whom, by the by, I have not 
seen since, hurried me off in the morn- 
ing—would not even have you wakened 
to give you our thanks—and after all 
you had been through you slept sound. 
It was for that I requested you should 
be presented to me when I saw you 
here—you had your mask off as you 
talked with the Prince—to thank you. 
But now you talk to me about repay- 
ment. I do not understand—no,” she 
repeated with a petulant haughtiness, 
“T do not understand.” 

I was puzzled, perplexed. I stood 
before her with a feeling of confusion, 
even of humiliation. I had begun by 
taking the ground of the accuser. She 
had so turned the tables upon me, 
either by feminine cunning or genuine 
innocence, that I found myself now 
rather in the position of seeking ex- 
cuses—a schoolboy before his dame. 

“Is it possible,” I said, “that you did 
not know? I found myself, when I 
awoke, alone. You were gone, you and 
your compatriot, with my despatches.” 

“What!” she interrupted quickly. “It 
was he—Henri de Marigny—that had 
stolen your despatches?” 

“It was your friend, madame, who 
came with you.” 

“My friend—yes,” she said in an un- 
decipherable tone. “And so— But 
how do you know he had them? How 
was it proved?” 

“By the most conclusive means, ma- 
dame. By catching him and taking 
them from him.” 

“And you thought—ah, yes, you 
thought——” She laughed as she said 


it, but her tone grew hard and a little 
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shrill and unpleasant to hear. “You 
thought I had helped him to steal them 
—that I was his accomplice! Of course, 
I understand now. It was natural. But 
we must talk no longer here—already 
people are beginning to look and smile 
and remark it. I must see you—where? 
Did not I hear that you were a friend 
of the Vicomtesse d’Arcy? She is my 
good friend too—related a little, a long 
way off. Will you be there? To-mor- 
row’ afternoon, say, at one o’clock— 
may I expect to see you? Aw revoir.” 

She lifted her domino a moment as 
she turned away, leaving me in the 
most singular confusion of sensations 
and ideas. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Towards noon of the following day 
the sun came out brightly after a show- 
ery morning, and the promenaders, like 
snails after the rain, thronged upon the 
Steyne. As I leaned upon the rails, 
watching the company go past, unheed- 
ing me, I chanced now and again on 
scraps of conversation that promised 
to be of no little interest could I have 
followed their thread. This being im- 
possible, I was thrown back on the 
burden of my own thoughts, when my 
ears were of a sudden caught by the 
phrase, “Young! My good sir—young, 
did you say? Deuce take me; but she’s 
as old as Phoebe Hessel.” 

Several promenaders passed me at 
the moment, and as I hastily looked 
up I was not able to distinguish which 
of them was the speaker, and before I 
could hear more they had moved on. 
“Phoebe Hessel, that was the name.” 

Ranging my eye over the now 
crowded Steyne, I soon had the fortune 
to espy him of whom I was in search, 
the Master of the Ceremonies, standing 
disengaged, as luck would have it, in 
the neighborhood of Donaldson’s Li- 
brary. 

“Can you tell me?” I said, as soon as 
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our formal salutations were exchanged 
—“you know everybody in Brighton— 
can you tell me if there is such a lady 
here, and known to you, as Miss, or 
Mrs., or Lady—for aught I know to the 
contrary—Pheebe Hessel?” 

“Phoebe Hessel?’ he repeated, and 
looked at me in such surprise. “Am I 
to take you seriously? Do you really 
wish for an introduction to Phebe 
Hessel?” 

“Before all things in life at the mo- 
ment,” I said earnestly. 

“Well,” said he, glancing at his 
watch with the air of a person of tre- 
mendous engagements, “yes, I have a 
minute or two to spare for you. Per- 
mit me, my dear sir,” he added, link- 
ing his arm in mine and marching me 
off with him down the Steyne towards 
the sea. “Last evening,” he said, as 
we went along, he with his hat perpet- 
ually in his hand, saluting those we 
passed—“Last evening I had the honor 
of presenting to you, at their desire, 
two of the most distinguished people in 
Brighton. This noon I have the privi- 
lege, at your own request, of introduc- 
ing you to the third. The Duke of 
Orleans,” he said, naming a person to 
whom he lifted his hat. “Ah, and 
there is Lady* Jane Seymour, coming 
home from her drive on the Downs. His 
Grace of St. Albans,” &c., &c. It was 
a liberal education in polite society to 
walk this couple of hundred yards or 
so with the Master of the Ceremonies. 
We were arrived on the sea front be- 
fore I had time to put any further 
questions on the subject of this Phoebe 
Hessel that occupied my mind. Very 
shortly we turned into Marine Parade, 
by old Steyne Street, at the corner 
whereof sate an old woman in a chair 
beside a basket of fruit, comfits, pin- 
cushions and other pretty trifles made 
from the shells gathered on the beach. 


1Ithas been stated to me thatthere was 
no lady of this historic name in Brighton ,or 
elsewhere at that time. No matter; it jis 
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Before this good dame my conductor 
came to a sudden anchor, and bowing 
with all his courtly grace, said: “‘Per- 
mit me, sir, the honor of presenting 
you to Mrs. Pheebe Hessel.” 

For a moment I stood stock-still and 
dumfounded with surprise—why, I can 
hardly say. I had formed no distinct 
image of this Phebe Hessel in my 
mind; yet assuredly she was a very 
different figure from any that my idle 
fancy had conjured up. Certainly it 
would have been contrary to all the 
probabilities had a lady of rank or po- 
sition been the go-between of myself 
and the Skipper of Darby’s Cave; yet 
such was the atmosphere of romance 
in which, by the circumstances of my 
meeting him, he had been invested in 
my mind, that I think any such me- 
dium would have surprised me less 
than this. However, it took me no long 
time to recover my wits and commence 
asking the old lady, who appeared of 
a great age, though of undiminished 
vigor, the price of her wares. 

On a betier inspection of her she ap- 
peared a singularly picturesque figure, 
clad in a brown serge dress, with a 
faultlessly clean white apron, a black 
cloak with a hood, and a spotted red 
and white kerchief about her neck. On 
her head she wore an old-fashioned 
black bonnet over a white mob-cap. 
With the fine tact belonging to his 
office, the Master of the Ceremonies 
had withdrawn a few steps, and was 
pensively gazing over the bathing- 
machines out to sea, 

The old lady struck me as a person 
of little blandishment, and it was with 
a gruff voice and manner, resembling 
that of a man rather than woman, that 
she told me the price of the various 
wares contained in her basket. But no 
sooner had I mentioned, after a cau- 
tious look round to assure myself that 


doubtless a trivial error ina name, with no 
bearing on the narrative.—H. G. H. 
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no loiterer was within hearing, my pur- 
pose in seeking an introduction than 
her bearing underwent a marvellous 
change. 

“The Skipper of Darby’s Cave? Ay, 
the good boy, the great boy. How can 
I serve your honor with him?” 

“Merely by conveying him a brief 
note,” I said, “or message.” 

“Ay, a message,” she said; “a mes- 
sage, dearie, rather than a note. He 
does not like the written words much. 
Neither do I; for the matter of that I 
cannot read them. But your message 
is safe with me, if it be not too long for 
my old wit.” 

“So he assured me, Mrs. Hessel,” I 
said. “It is, ‘Let the man go’; that is 
all. And as for the sender—he does 
not know my name—tell him it was 
‘Nelson’s friend’ that sent it.” 

In the course of our conversation I 
had told the smuggler that the great 
Admiral had admitted me to some 
small share of his friendship, and I 
am aware that the fact had not 
counted for little in the good aid he 
gave me. 

“Ay, ‘Nelson’s friend,” she said, 
“and, ‘Let the man go.’ I can remem- 
ber so much. No fear, this night, sir, 
he shall have the message; that is, if 
he be at his usual haunts. The message 
that I shall send him will make good 
speed. Ask me no questions and I ask 
you none. ‘Let the man go’; that is 
enough.” 

“That is enough, that is all I want to 
say to him. He will not fail to know 
its meaning.” 

“The brave boy,” she said; “he will 
not fail. I thank your honor kindly,” 
as I placed a piece in her hand. “Your 
honor is generous, and I will ask you 
to take your pick of my basket as a 
keepsake of old Phoebe Hessel.” 

I chose a pretty trifle in shellwork, 
and left her to rejoin Colonel Wade, 
with many apologies for the minutes I 
had kept him waiting. 
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“By no means, sir,” said he. “The 
sea—I love to gaze upon the sea. With 
what glorious sensations does it inspire 
the human bosom—when seen from the 
land, that is,’’ he added, with the appre- 
hensions of a landsman. “But now, 
alas! I am a slave to the world of arti- 
fice and fashion. The world of nature, 
that is my true delight, I can rarely 
study as I should wish.” So saying 
the good Colonel, as arrant a lover of 
the’ artificial and conventional as fash- 
ion ever made out of man, linked his 
arm again in mine, and we took our 
way back towards the Steyne. 

“Tell me,” I said as we went, “who is 
this Phoebe Hessel? She seems a fine 
old child of nature—a fine strong face.” 

“It is a remarkable history, sir. One 
of the most remarkable stories of the 
time—I may perhaps say the most re- 
markable. As I have told it not much 
less than one thousand and one times, 
I can tell it, perhaps, fluently, and even 
parrot-like, with scarce a knowledge 
of the sense of the words. This Phoebe 
Hessel was born at Stepney, in Lon- 
don, in the spring of 1713. She has 
therefore, you see, judging by her pres- 
ent state of health, some prospect of 
living to be a centenarian.” (As a mat- 
ter of fact, I may now say that she 
died but a few years ago at the re- 
markable age of 108.) “Her life of ad- 
venture commenced at the early age 
of fifteen (she being then, as she says, 
‘a fine lass for her years’) with her fall- 
ing in love with one Samuel Golding, 
a private in the regiment famous under 
the name of Kirke’s Lambs. In 1728 
the regiment was ordered to the West 
Indies, whereupon the fair Phcebe, 
rather than be parted from her lover, 
doffed the petticoat, donned the 
breeches, and enlisted in the 5th Regi- 
ment of Foot, which also was at that 
time under orders to proceed to the 
West Indies under the command of 
General Pearce. She bore a good char- 
acter in the regiment, not a soul sus- 
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pecting her secret, and when the regi- 
ment came home she served with the 
Duke of Cumberland’s army in the 
Low Countries, and received a wound 
from a bayonet in the sword-arm at the 
battle of Fontenoy. Still the secret of 
her sex remained her own; she will tell 
you, should it interest you to question 
her, that she dug a hole in the ground 
a gallon big and told her secret to the 
earth; for even a woman, as she says 
(and she has some scorn for her sex), 
will not want to tell a secret to mortal 
soul if she have already confided it to 
the ground. Maybe it is so; and ’twere 
well if other ladies that we may know 
would practise the like precaution. To 
resume. Phoebe in the course of her 
further service was stationed with her 
lover at Gibraltar, where he fell sick; 
and he being invalided home, she told 
General Pearce’s lady of her sex and 
history, who procured her her dis- 
charge and sent her home to England. 
The excellent woman nursed Golding 
through his illness and married him— 
better late, you perhaps will say, than 
never—when he came out of hospital. 
No matter, sir,’”’ said the Master of the 
Ceremonies, striking his gold-topped 
cane emphatically on the ground, “such 
faithfulness you will rarely find in 
woman, whether within or without the 
holy bond of wedlock.” 

* “A marvellous history, indeed,” I an- 
swered him. “I had fancied that her 
manner had in it something of a mili- 
tary abruptness and despatch. But tell 
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me—that is not the end ef Phebe. We 
have left her Golding; she now appears 
by the name of Hessel.” 

“Golding, sir, died after twenty years 
of married happiness, and the good 
Phebe paid his memory the compli- 
ment of marrying after a brief widow- 
hood a man named William Hessel, 
with whom she lived until his death, 
and for the last ten years or more has 
subsisted in the manner that you see 
now, save that for a while she had a 
donkey on which she used to trade 
about with fish and various wares to 
neighboring villages. Now, as you see, 
she grows a trifle old, being in truth 
well over ninety years of age, and con- 
tents herself with sitting on sunny 
days to eke out her pension with such 
profit as she makes from the wares 
carried in her basket.” 

“No wonder,” I said, “that you—and 
another who spoke to me about her— 
should expect that I should know a 
personage so interesting. But you must 
let me keep you no longer. I owe you 
a thousand thanks. You have done me 
more service than you know. We enter 
again the world of fashion.” 

“Alas, alas! my dear sir, the frivoli- 
ties of the time! How much better and 
more peaceful the scene by ocean's 
waves! Ah, my lord, your humble ser- 
vant.” And with that the good old 
hypocrite, hat in hand, was bowing to 
an aged bishop who mingled with 
much content in the throng of fashion- 
ables. 

Horace G. Hutchinson, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


“Above all thy rarities, old Oxenford,” 
said Charles Lamb, “what do most ar- 
ride and solace me are thy repositories 
of mouldering learning, thy book- 
shelves——;” and of these he and M. 
Bourget put the Bodleian en premiére 
ligne. Some such sentiment all studi- 
ous Oxonians must feel when they 
watch the proceedings at the forthcom- 
ing celebration of the Tercentenary of 
this the most beautiful and charming 
of the institutions symbolizing their 
University. 

Unlike the annals of many similar 
institutions, the story of the founda- 
tion and growth of Bodley’s is a pleas- 
ant aside in our national history. The 
earliest record of a University Library 
relates to a small collection preserved 
in St. Mary’s Church. It was only 
when Bishop Cobham of Worcester 
made a handsome gift of some MSS. 
that a library room was built adjoining 
St. Mary’s. As this was but 45 feet by 
20 feet,a donation of six hundred MSS., 
worth “a thousand pounds and more,” 
from Duke Humphrey of Gloucester 
made another move necessary. An up- 
per floor was built to the Divinity 
School, which lies between the Shel- 
donian Theatre and the garden of Exe- 
ter College. This became known as 
“Duke Humphrey’s Library,” and is 
now the oldest part of the Bodleian. 
In course of time the name of the 
“good” Duke might have been perma- 
nently associated with the object of his 
beneficence. In 1550, however, Ed- 
ward the Sixth’s reforming Commis- 
sion bethought themselves that a much 
needed reform was the destruction of 
papistical literature. Being apostles 
of “thorough,” the well-meaning icono- 
clasts seized and burned all books that 
appeared popish. Other works they 
sold to tailors as measures, and to 


bookbinders for covers. The ruin was 
complete: only four or five of the 
Duke’s gifts have been recovered; and 
the replenishing of fires was the last 
base use of the shelves and desks. 

To Sir Thomas Bodley fell the labor 
and honor of refounding. He was 
born on the 2nd of March, 1544-5, at 
Exeter. His father, driven from Eng- 
land during the Marian persecutions, 
settled on the Continent. Hence 
Thomas received his early education at 
Frankfort and Geneva, under the dis- 
tinguished guidance of Chevalerius in 
Hebrew, of Phil. Beroaldus in Greek, 
and of Calvin and Beza in divinity. At 
the death of Mary he was sent to com- 
plete his studies at Magdalen; took 
B.A. in 1563, exchanged to Merton in 
1564, and took M.A. two years later. 
He became proctor in 1569, and soon 
afterwards officiated as public orator. 
Meantime he had begun a Greek 
lectureship in the college hall with- 
out stipend; but with such success 
that the lectureship became a perma- 
nent institution. Leaving the Univer- 
sity, he travelled in France, Italy, and 
Germany loug enough to acquire a pro- 
ficiency in modern languages. He re- 
turned to take up the post of gentle- 
man-usher to his queen—and, we must 
add, to marry a wealthy widow of 
Devon, for a part of the .10,0007. he 
spent on the Bodleian came from this 
connection. He carried the ability and 
energy which seem to have been char- 
acteristic of him into his next employ- 
ment as diplomatist, insomuch that 
when he returned home in 1597, after 
serving in France and Holland, it was 
with the hope of soon enjoying a Sec- 
retaryship. It had been promised to 
him twice. Burleigh commended him. 
Essex praised him. Who gave him the 
heartier support is, in fact, a matter for 
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debate. Burleigh began to wonder 
what Essex was driving at; Essex was 
not less puzzled by the conduct of Bur- 
leigh. Bodley seems to have been such 
a good servant that each statesman 
feared the alliance of the proposed Sec- 
retary with the other. Hence the poor 
ambassador found that two supports 
are not always so strong as one, for he 
lost the prize. 

He was sorely disappointed; but re- 
solved, he tells us, 


to possess my soul in peace all the res- 
idue of my days . . to set up my staff 
at the Library door in Oxon; being 
thoroughly persuaded that .. . I could 
not busy myself to better purpose, than 
by reducing that place (which then in 
every part lay ruined and waste) to the 
public use of students. For the effect- 
ing whereof I found myself furnished, 
in a competent proportion, of such four 
kinds of aids, as, unless I had them all 
there was no hope of good success: for 
without some kind of knowledge, as 
well in the learned and modern 
tongues as in sundry other sorts of 
scholastical literature; without some 
purse-ability to go through with the 
charge; without great store of honor- 
able friends to further the design; and 
without special good leisure to follow 
such a work; it would but have proved 
a vain attempt and inconsiderate.’ 


So we find this successful diplomatist 
at a new and entirely different busi- 
ness. He superintends the refitting of 
Duke Humphrey’s chamber: approves 
a design for a fine new roof, plans and 
designs shelves and desks. He inter- 
views builders, carpenters, and carvers. 
Had he lived in this age and in Ameri- 
ca he would have earned a good salary 
as a “hustler.” He is often “put In a 
dump” by the slowness and incapacity 
of his workmen. He continually be- 
seeches the librarian James to hurry 
them up; if the work is in arrears, 


1“Reliquie Bodleianz;” 
Hearne. 

2 “Reliquiz Bodleiance.” 

8 “Ibid.” Buta Register of benefactors 
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“lewd excuses” are inadmissible. “I 
pray God Jo. Bentley keep touch in 
amending the building, whereof I stand 
the more in doubt for that I am in- 
formed he maketh that which was 
naught a great deal worse with his 
very unrightly daubing, which I trust 
Mr. Brent or Mr. Gent will cause him 
to forbear, or else I will forbear to him 
his wages.” Meanwhile he is des- 
patching many other missives, written 
in a different tone, to scholars, book- 
sellers, and notabilities in all parts of 
the kingdom, soliciting help. He is dis- 
covered in London turning over the 
contents of the bookshops by Archbish- 
op Usher, who is likewise engaged on 
behalf of the Library of Dublin Univer- 
sity. He receives, too, from time to 
time, books from the energetic John 
Bill, the bookseller, who is rummaging 
in the shops of Europe—in Rome, Pad- 
ua, Florence, Venice, Milan, Frankfort, 
Paris, and elsewhere. All the books 
purchased in this way he invoices and 
barges “in dry fats” to Oxford. And 
on the 8th of November, 1602, the Li- 
brary is opened with a stock of about 
2,500 volumes, in those days a fairly 
large collection. 

Bodley was now to get his reward. 
He was a vain man: his relations ac- 
cused him of this when he left his es- 
tate to the Library instead of to them: 
but if they spake unkindly, they spake 
truly, for we gather traces of it in his 
letters.2 Working for the Library.with 
the best and noblest intentions in the 
world, he yet had no desire to share the 
credit with others. He was “utterly 
against it” that only the principal 
donors should be mentioned in a sug- 
gested list of benefactions, because to 
omit any name at all would be invid- 
ious; and to publish a complete list was 
not worth while.’ Also, although many 


has been kept, and is probably complete, ex- 
cepting the donation of Cromwell, ‘the usurp- 
er,” which is not entered. 
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men had approved of his labor, and had 
given assistance, yet “the ordering and 
plotting of all things, and the bulk of 
all the burden for matter of cost and 
otherwise,” was and would be his 
alone. He would not assume the de- 
serts of other men’s bounties; nor 
would he consent to have his share of 
the work minimized or forgotten. The 
fact that what honors he got were de- 
served is some excuse for the desire to 
get them. In 1603 he was knighted, be- 
ing one of the 237 who had recefved the 
accolade by the time James the First 
reached the south. In the following 
year he obtained! a grant for his insti- 
tution to be called “The Library of the 
Foundation of Thos. Bodley, Knight,” 
with license to the University to pur- 
chase land in mortmain for its main- 
tenance. He became known and re- 
spected as a man of learning. His 
opinion on the Cogitata et Visa was 
sought by Bacon; and he gave it, “re- 
puting it to be a token of your singu- 
lar love, that you joined me with those 
of your chiefest friends to whom you 
would commend the first perusal of 
your draught.” Furthermore, James 
the First, who visited the University 
in 1605, and again in 1610, was com- 
plimentary and promising. “Sir Thom- 
as Bodley,” he said, jockin’ wi’ more 
than usual deeficulty, “should be Sir 
Thomas Godly.” Perhaps with more 
seriousness the British Solomon “de- 
clared that if he were not a king, he 
would be an University man,” or a cap- 
tive, chained up in Bodley’s as the 
books were. He promised that the 
Founder should take what he listed 
from the royal library, but in the end 
gave little more than his own works, 
voto majora fideque munera. They were 
borne to the Library with the cere- 
mony befitting such an occasion. The 
Vice-Chancellor led the way for twen- 
ty-four scarlet-robed doctors and “a 
mixed multitude of others.” The Li- 


brary Keeper Rous received the pro- 


cession, made a “verie prettie speech,” 
and placed the treasures in archivis 
with “a great deal of respect.” Poor 
Bodley did not live to take part in this 
function, which happened in 1620. The 
promised gift never gratified his long- 
ing eyes; but he could not have been 
disappointed, for he knew the king’s 
character too well to rely on his word. 
He had dedicated his catalogue to 
Henry, Prince of Wales, “whereof I do 
think you may have more hope.” Dedi- 
cations to his Majesty were common 
enough, and so far as he could hear 
nothing came of them. 

Although he had come to know Car- 
lyle’s “goose goddess,” commonly called 
Fame, his work still went on. He 
“had not in vain been, for the best 
twenty years of his life, a diplomatist.” 
The original coilection of 2,500 volumes 
was soon reinforced by gifts, largely 
the results of his solicitations. Bur- 
leigh, Raleigh, Cotton, Sir Thomas Roe, 
and Sir Kenelm Digby zealously aided 
him or followed his example. The fin- 
est volumes in the Exeter Monastic Li- 
brary were sent to Oxford. William 
Herbert the Earl of Pembroke, the 
“dark W. H.” of Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets, gave 250 volumes of Greek MSS., 
the greater part of the famous library 
of Francesco Barozzi. Archbishop 
Laud despatched agents to Germany 
to buy the treasures which the wars 
were rapidly dispersing, and to the 
East to acquire Oriental MSS. The 
product was a connection of about 1,300 
MSS. in more than twenty different 
languages. 

While busy with the productions of 
the past, Bodley had his eye on the 
future. In 1610 he negotiated, “after 
many rubs and delays,” the extraordi- 
nary covenant with the Stationers’ 
Company, entitling the Library to re- 
ceive a copy of every book published in 
the kingdom. To point to this result 
is to indicate as clearly as we can hope 
to do the ability, shrewdness, and 
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foresight of the man. But how can we 
adequately convey an idea of the ex- 
tent of his labors? Perhaps by say- 
ing that in 1610 the lack of storage ne- 
cessitated the erection immediately of 
the first part of the great quadrangle 
now forming the main building of the 
Bodleian. And perhaps that which 
best shows his love for his undertak- 
ing is the bequest of considerable es- 
tate for salaries, repairs, and new 
books when he died in 1618. His 
friends were too hurt by this last result 
of his “drunkenness with the applause 
and vanity” of his Library to remem- 
ber other sterling qualities. We must 
not pass them over. He was what we 
are wont to think a typical English- 
man: confident in spirit, even sanguine 
and sometimes obstinate; not ungen- 
erous personally, but greedy enough in 
his capacity of Founder; apt and thor- 
ough in business with a masterly grasp 
of detail, and of enormous and untiring 
industry; in short, a hard man of the 
world, withal tactful even to subtlety 
and so genial and cultured that his un- 
yielding nature was hidden, as a rock 
is by moss. Did not history teli us this 
we might imagine it from the shrewd, 
hard-featured portrait which hangs in 
the Bodleian—the portrait of a man of 
affairs rather than of a librarian or 
bibliophile. 

The Civil War did the Library little 
or no damage. It suffered nothing at 
the hands of the Royalists; and when 
Oxford capitulated to the Parliamen- 
tary Army in 1646 General Fairfax at 
once set a guard over it, and presented 
besides the valuable Dodsworth collec- 
tion of 160 volumes on the national, lo- 
cal, family, and monastic history of 
England. Cromwell also gave the re- 
mainder of the Barozzi Library, some 
volumes of which had been retained by 
Pembroke. The famous library of 
John Selden was nearly lost. Accord- 
ing to Anthony Wood it was the inten- 
tion of the great Parliamentarian to be- 
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queath it to the Bodleian. At some 
time or other, however, he desired to 
borrow certain MSS. The statutes for- 
bade the Librarian to accede to the re- 
quest. Charles the First had before 
made a similar attempt, and had grace- 
fully received a like answer. Selden 
could not expect to fare better, but he 
took offence and left his library to the 
students of the Inner Temple, provided 
they found a building to contain it. 
The condition not being observed, Sel- 
den’s executors handed it over to the 
Bodleian; meanwhile eight chestfuls 
of the Registers of Abbeys and other 
MSS. relating to the history of Eng- 
land had been lost in the fire at the 
Temple. In all, the accession amounted 
to more than 8,000 volumes. They 
were stored in the new west wing, “the 
Selden end,” an addition which had 
been found necessary by 1630, so rapid- 
ly had the Library grown since the 
erection of the east wing by the 
Founder. 

During the eighteenth century the 
Bodleian saw some dark times. The 
truth is that from 1701 to 1859 rhe LI- 
brarians were inattentive and ill paid, 
with no other policy than the comfort- 
able one of “letting things slide.” Dr. 
Hudson, Librarian from 1701 to 1719, 
seems to have been a very dilatory per- 
son indeed. His sub-librarian lays the 
black paint on most thickly. This was 
Thomas Hearne the antiquary, an iras- 
cible critic, who apparently passed his 
life capering on hot cinders. He had a 
positive genius for vituperation, and 
was constantly hurling at his enemies 
such choice and elegant phrases as “a 
pert jackanapes,” “a vain, proud, emp- 
ty fellow,” and “an illiterate, mean 
silly, trifling, and impertinent fel- 
low.” 

He describes Hndson in similar terms: 
“The Dr. hath been of a loose, profil- 
gate, and irreliious life the 
family of the Harrisons he has married 
into now is good for just nothing, be- 
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ing as stingy (if it can be) as himself.” * 
This unedifying extract raises the sus- 
picion that Jack was scarcely better 
than his master; and further evidence 
confirms it, showing that the Library 
was unfortunate at this time in its 
chiefest officers. Bowles, Fysher, and 
Owen, the successors of Hudson, were 
simply easy-going and neglectful but 
Mr. John Price (1768-1813) must surely 
for ever be regarded as an example of 
all that is bad in librarianship. During 
his tenure the growth of arrears was 
terribly rapid. Donations came in; 
he could not help that. But pur- 
chases were discouraged, possibly 
as the easiest means of keeping ar- 
rears down. Several little stories 
go to show that readers were nothing 
more nor less than nuisances. There 
being an enormous demand for Cap- 
tain Cook’s Voyages, when  pub- 
lished in 1784, Price promptly loaned 
the Library copy (a gift of George the 
Third) to the Rector of Lincoln College, 
kindly telling him “that the longer he 
kept it out the better, for while it was 
known to be in the Library, he was per- 
petually plagued with inquiries for it!” 
Another good example of his happy-go- 
lucky way of conducting affairs is re- 
corded in his own handwriting. He 
loaned a portrait to Professor Joseph 
White in 1806, receiving in eXchange a 
written promise to return it. On this 
precious document appear the follow- 
ing remarks: 


Not returned, June 24, 1807. 
Nor as yet, Oct., 1808, J. P. 
And never to be retd. 


Mem. 


The date of the last pathetic note is not 
given; and why the portrait was “never 
to be returned” is a mystery. 

Despite the indifferent management, 
donations, as we said, kept coming in. 
The most important was that of Dr. 
Richard Rawlinson, the nonjuring 


* Hearne’s “Diary,” vol. lviii. 
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bishop. In 1734 he presented a col- 
lection of 4,800 MSS. especially rich 
in historical and fOpographical mat- 
ter. So munificent a gift would sure- 
ly put energy into any librarian, how- 
ever slack. It did nothing of the 
kind. The MSS. were left: to shift 
for themselves, in cupboards—in tene- 
bris, to use the phrase which got 
Hearne into trouble in Hudson’s time. 
And in tenebris many were allowed to 
stay fintil Mr. Henry Coxe took office 
in 1860. In the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, Lord Sunderlin gavethe 
best books from the collection of his 
brother Edmund Malone, the Shakes- 
pearian critic. Other donations in- 
cluded the fine libraries of Richard 
Gough and of Francis Douce; and 
40,0001 from the Rev. Robert Mason. 
Such benefactions, and others which 
we have not space to mention, with the 
receipts under the covenant with the 
Stationers Company, have built up a 
Library which is great in every sense of 
the word. In the importance of its in- 
dividual treasures it ranks nearly first 
among the collections of the world. Its 
Oriental MSS., Biblical codices, and 
Rabbinical literature are unrivalled; in 
materials for English history it is par- 
ticularly rich; and its series of Greek 
and Latin editiones principes is unques- 
tionably one of the finest. “The oldest 
public library in Europe” has also be- 
come one of the largest. It passed 
from a corner of St. Mary’s to a smal! 
room, thence to Duke Humpbhrey’s, 
gradually annexed the buildings of the 
main quadrangle, the Radcliffe Camera, 
and finally the basement of the Ashmo- 
lean. At the present moment about 
600,000 volumes and 30,000 MSS., be- 
sides prints, coins, seals, and other 
curiosities, are at the disposal of its 
students. And lastly it must be noted 
that in the matter of organization it is 
now deservedly reputed. Although 


rapid growth has continually threat- 
ened “unhandiness,” hard work, good 
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cataloguing, business spirit, and liberal 
regulations have made its resources 
more accessible than those of any other 
library in Europe. This business spirit 
is responsible for a curious contrast. 
The Camera Radcliffeiana or Bodleiana 
contains a select library for students; 
is the receptacle of the modern litera- 
ture of some subjects; is fitted up in 
convenient style; and unlike the Bod- 
leian proper, where artificial light is 
not used, is open until ten o’clock In 
the evening. Here there is an atmos- 
phere of labor, the office-like aspect of 
the tables urges one on to work: it is 
the home of the nineteenth-century 
‘student. The medizval student, or so 


The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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we fancy, is to be found “in the heart 
of learning, under the shadow of the 
mighty Bodley, where the odor of the 
moth-scented coverings of the books is 
fragrant as the first bloom of those 
sciential apples which grew amid the 
happy orchard.” Countless subtle in- 
fluences unite to arouse the purest and 
noblest emotions—architectural beauty, 
mellow and soothing, ancient, heavy- 
carved furniture, fine portraits, the out- 
look on the groves and greensward of a 
beautiful garden, the quiet privacy of 
the alcoves, the accumulated associa- 
tions of three centuries. “C’est la 
poésie méme de l'étude rendue pré- 


sente et comme palpable.” 
Ernest A. Savage. 
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In a very remarkable letter to the 
Abbé Sieyés, the Emperor Napoleon 
took occasion to express his idea of the 
proper sphere of activity of a legisla- 
tive chamber. “No one,” he said, “can 
have greater respect for the independ- 
ence of the legislative power than I; 
but legislation does not mean finance, 
criticism of the administration, or 
ninety-nine out of the hundred things 
with which in England the Parliament 
occupies itself. The legislature should 
legislate—i.e. construct grand laws on 
scientific principles of jurisprudence, 
but it must respect the independence of 
the Pxecutive as it desires its own in- 
dependence to be respected.” This very 
suggestive passage cannot be too con- 
stantly borne in mind by those who are 
concerned in criticising English Par- 
liamentary institutions. For no such 
criticism can possibly be effective with- 
out a due perception of the fact that be- 
fore you judge a machine you must 
have a clear perception of the work it 


is expected to perform. Yet the warn- 
ing is now especially needed. Never 
before perhaps have British institutions 
been subjected to so much depreciatory 
examination as they recently have 
been. Almost everything in its turn is, 
we are told by somebody or other, 
characterized by a conspicuous absence 
of efficiency; and it was, therefore, not 
to be expected that Parliament would 
escape at least some condemnation. It 
has, in fact, been censured not a little 
for its unbusinesslike methods, and its 
legislative sterility is becoming almost 
& commonplace of politics. It will, 
therefore, be not without interest to in- 
quire how far these complaints are jus- 
tified, to what causes this alleged par- 
liamentary impotence is due, and 
whether a remedy can be found. 

That thedissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent state of things in Parliament has 
some ground for its existence can hard- 
ly be denied. It is apparent, in the first 
place, that the output of legislation has 
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in recent sessions certainly been small. 
It is possible, of course, that some—Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, for example, who 
terms the divine right of Parliaments 
the great political superstition, and be- 
lieves that people are suffering not 
from too little but from too much legis- 
lation—will regard the fact with tran- 
quil equanimity. But that is not the 
general view. The complaint, too, is 
not confined to the quantity of legisla- 
tion; it extends to quality and form as 
well as to substance and amount. It 
is, indeed, only too true that statutes 
are sometimes passed in a shape that 
leaves much to be desired. It is noto- 
rious, for instance, that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which was intended 
to abolish litigation in this class of 
cases altogether, has given rise to more 
litigation than any Act of recent years. 
The exigencies of Parliamentary busi- 
ness are such that Bills are drafted in 
a manner specially designed to avoid 
criticism or to ward off opposition. 
Legislation, in short, takes the line of 
least resistance; but that is a way that 
does not make for lucidity, and is cer- 
tainly abhorrent to the nice sense of 
the Parliamentary draftsman. The 
Statute Rook, in spite of revision, still 
bristles with curiosities. It is not, for 
instance, generally known that about 
one hundred Acts, the Ballot Act 
among them, have to be annually re- 
enacted. There is even material for 
the humorist. There is one Act that, 
after declaring the penalty for an 
offence to be fourteen years’ transpor- 
tation, goes on to provide that the pen- 
alty is to be divided between the in- 
former and the poor of the parish. 
There are, moreover, Acts still in force 
which make persons convicted of per- 
jury liable to be nailed by both ears to 
the pillory, send Sunday traders to the 
stocks, and treat Calais as a British 
possession. It is, then, undeniably the 
fact that Parliament—and in speaking 
of Parliament it is intended to speak 


particularly of the House of Commons 
—does not accomplish all that the peo- 
ple, rightly or wrongly, expect it to per- 
form. But that is no reason why it 
should be indiscriminately censured, or 
dismissed with disdain after the man- 
ner of Carlyle. They would exhibit but 
superficial knowledge and slender judg- 
ment who would condemn the House 
off-hand without a due consideration 
of its past history and present circum- 
stances. Both the historical sense and 
some amount of retrospective imag!i- 
nation are requisite if the criticism is 
to be of any value. 

Anyone who takes the trouble to look 


into such records as we have of the pro-° 


ceedings of the House of Commons in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies will not be long in seeing that 
the House formerly occupied itself with 
a very different class of questions from 
those which to-day engage its attention. 
To read these old reports is like looking 
into a strange and long-forgotten 
world. Of legislation in the proper 
sense of the term, such as is now ex- 
pected from Parliament, there was 
very little. The greater part of the 
time and energies of the House was 
taken up in the discussion of questions 
which now, for the most part, have 
been happily set at rest. Its history Is 
in the main a history of constitutional 
and theological polemics. There was, 
in the first place, the grand dispute 
over the respective rights of Parlia- 
ment and the Crown. Very curious is it 
to read how James I. gravely informed 
the members of the House of Commons 
that it wasitheir duty only “to give ad- 
vice in such things as shall by the 
King be proposed,” that they must not 
“meddle with the main points of gov- 
ernment,” that “the absolute preroga- 
tive of the Crown is no subject for the 
tongue of a lawyer, nor is lawful to be 
disputed,” and that it is “presumption 
and high contempt in a subject to dis- 
pute what a king can do or say that a 
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king cannot do this.” Scarcely less 
strange to modern ears is the speech of 
Charles I. when he bid the House re- 
member that “Parliaments were alto- 
gether in his power for their calling, 
sitting, and dissolution, and therefore, 
as he found the fruits of them good or 
evil, they were to continue to be or not 
to be.” By the time of the Restoration 
the struggle was so far decided that 
Charles II. was forced in spite of him- 
self to assure his Parliaments that he 
loved them—an assurance that was 
probably more likely to amuse than to 
deceive. It may be said, indeed, that 
almost the entire energies of the House 
were for a long time absorbed in this 
contention, which in one shape or an- 
other, either directly or indirectly, was 
continually before it; and it was not 
until the accession of the Hanoverian 
dynasty that the controversy reached 
anything like a final settlement. Such 
power of activity as remained to the 
House was devoted to disputes more or 
less violent with the Peers over their 
respective privileges and _ several 
spheres of jurisdiction; to the impeach- 
ments of Ministers, who, in times when 
they did nothold themselves responsible 
to Parliament, could only in this way 
be got rid of; to debates on alleged 
breaches and abuses of privilege; to 
displays of theological pugilism; to the 
consideration of the need of a standing 
army; to the unravelling of plots, often- 
er more imaginary than real; to the set- 
tlement of disputed elections; and to 
other topics that now would be thought 
to be quite outside Parliamentary no- 
tice. There was hardly anything for- 
merly that the House of Commons did 
not think its duty to discuss. Some- 
times there was a book or pamphlet, 
such as Bishop Burnet’s “Pastoral Let- 
ter,” which in its displeasure it com- 
mitted to the common hangman to be 
burned; or there was a sermon which 
brought some unhappy clergyman be- 
neath its lash. In a word, there was 


nothing which it did not touch, even if 
it did not adorn. There were, indeed, 
some statutes, such as the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act and the Statute of Frauds, 
which stand out as landmarks for all 
time; but they are few, and beyond 
some curious attempts to stimulate 
trade by such expedients as prohibit- 
ing exports or imports and regulating 
manufactures, Parliament passed few 
laws—a function, indeed, that was not 
much demanded of it. The one great 
point of resemblance between the Par- 
liaments of then and now is the de- 
bates upon Supply, for the House of 
Commons has always zealously main- 
tained its right to be the guardian of 
the national purse; and it is only in the 
amount of the Estimates and in the dif- 
ferent methods of taxation that in this 
part of its functions there is any not- 
able change to be observed. But apart 
from questions of finance, the House 
has as much altered inwardly in its 
spirit and in the character of its labors 
as it has in its external surroundings 
and in the material form of the cham- 
ber where it sits. 

It would appear, then, at first sight 
that the House of Commons, being now 
happily rid of a great variety of ques- 
tions which formerly occupied its time, 
should be better able to busy itself 
with useful legislation than it was be- 
fore. And this is in a measure true. 
But, on the other hand, the amount of 
work that it is expected to perform has 
increased to an extent that far more 
than outweighs the advantages derived 
from being free from debates that were 
often embittered and not very fruitful. 
This is a result that is due to several 
causes. In the first place, with the 
growth of democratic government, and 
especially since the Reform Act of 1832, 
what may be called the domain of ad- 
ministrative law—the law, that is to 
say, which is necessary to keep in prop- 
er working order the various executive 
bodies, both imperial and local—has im- 
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mensely increased. Next, contempo- 
raneously with this process the idea 
has become generally diffused, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that much ameliora- 
tion and reform is to be derived from 
legislation. The House of Commons, 
so it is argued, is the agent of the peo- 
ple, and they have only to direct their 
agent what to do and all will be well. 
Democracy, in a word, has become con- 
scious of its powers, and impatient to 
exert them. Lastly, besides these gen- 
eral causes, which operate more or less 
in ‘all countries where popular govern- 
ment exists, there is another which is 
peculiar to England, and that is the 
system of Cabinet government. It is 
the specific quality of this system that 
the executive and legislative organs are 
fused; that while on the one hand the 
Legislature insists upon controlling the 
Executive, the Executive keeps a firm 
grasp upon legislation. The merits and 
demerits of this arrangement it would 
be irrelevant to discuss; it is enough to 
note the fact, and the consequences 
that follow from it. The clear result is 
that the labors of both organs are very 
much increased; for while the Execu- 
tive not merely governs but initiates 
legislation the Legislature not merely 
makes laws but inquires into the way 
in which the laws, when made, are put 
into execution. The peculiar character 
of the system can perhaps best be 
realized by recalling the passage from 
Napoleon’s letter that has been already 
quoted. The Napoleonic conception is 
the exact opposite of the actually ex- 
isting English practice, and this is a 
fact which is of great importance to re- 
member when the House of Commons 
is censured for its failures. It is, per- 
haps, not too much to say that of all 
the popular chambers in the world it 
has the most to do. To supervise the 
government not only of the British 
Islands, but in the last resort of the 
whole British Empire, and to keep the 
wheels of this vast and intricate ma- 


chinery working smoothly, is a Hercu- 
lean task that leaves but little room for 
legislation not of an administrative 
kind. 

So much at least by way of extenua- 
tion will be allowed. But, it will be 
asked, what has the House of Com- 
mons done to fit itself for its changed 
conditions, and to make itself better 
equipped for these new and exacting 
functions? This is a question to which 
it is difficult to give an answer quite 
satisfactory to a critic. True it is that 
the House has shown itself conscious 
of its defects and it is certainly fond 
of tinkering with its rules of procedure. 
It has been calculated that between the 
years 1832 and 1881 it appointed no 
fewer than twenty-one Committees to 
consider revision of its rules; and mo- 
tions are constantly being made for de- 
parting from such rules as it possesses. 
In the Session of 1901 motions of this 
kind were made on eighteen days. 
This very Session it has been much oc- 
cupied with the discussion of new 
rules. Nevertheless, it may be said by 
some that the House is cramped and 
stifled by old practice and traditions 
that served well enough for a past age, 
but are entirely unsuited to the pres- 
ent. But as the records of the past are 
unrolled it will be seen that the 
changes in the habits of the House, its 
character and ideas are so great that it 
becomes impossible to allow that there 
is much force in this contention. In 
some ways, indeed, the House formerly 
worked under rules that must have 
been very salutary and helpful for the 
due performance of public business. 
The Members appear to have taken 
themselves and their duties rather se- 
riously. For the reason, perhaps, that 
in theory (though the practice had be- 
come obsolete) they were entitled to re- 
ceive wages from their constituents, 
they, both individually and collectively, 
were very assiduous in attending to 
their Parliamentary duties—probably 
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even more so than they are to-day. 
The rules of course varied from time to 
time, but orders were frequently in 
force that prohibited absence with- 
out leave, provided for a roll-call, 
and imposed fines for non-attend- 
ance. These rules were sometimes 
rigidly enforced. In the year 1668 an 
order was passed that absent Members 
be sent for by the Serjeant-at-Arms, be 
fined 40/., and be committed to the 
Tower until the fine was paid. A plea 
of sickness was allowed, but leave of 
absence was required even for pur- 
poses of business. When, for instance, 
Sir John Maynard, the celebrated law- 
yer, ventured to go om the Western 
Circuit without having first obtained 
permission, his conduct was brought 
before the notice of the House, and his 
son was allowed to write to him to or- 
der him to return on pain of being sent 
for by the Serjeant-at-Arms. If leave 
was granted, the Member having it 
was expected to use it. On one occa- 
sion Sir Richard Temple was allowed 
to visit his sick wife; but, rising to 
speak when he was supposed to be 
away, an objection was raised to his 
being heard. Sir Richard, perhaps be- 
cause his wife was better, good-humor- 
edly parried it by calling it a “merry 
motion, a Christmas motion,” and the 
subject was quietly dropped. 

Then the hours of business were ar- 
ranged in a manner that must have 
made for good and expeditious work. 
The House met early, sometimes as 
early as seven o’clock, and usually at 
eight or nine o’clock in the morning, 
and rose not infrequently at mid-day 
or not long afterwards; a practice that 
must have had a salutary effect upon 
the habits of its members. We read 
that on one occasion the Speaker re- 
buked Sir Thomas Meeres for having 
sat up so late the previous night that 
he was unable to present a report to 
the House in proper time the next 
morning. Gradually, however, the 


hours became later, and early in 
the eighteenth century Bishop Burnet 
remarked that the House, which then 
met at noon, began its work too late; 
and it was not long before the hour of 
meeting was postponed until two 
o’clock in the afternoon. Evening sit- 
tings, or at least sittings till a late hour 
at night, were comparatively rare; and 
it only occasionally happened that a 
motion was made that candles be 
brought in, so that the debate could be 
continued. The motion for candles was 
sometimes angrily debated, because to 
negative it was equivalent to the appli- 
cation of the closure. Even Mr. Glad- 
stone could remember the time when 
the House used to rise from business 
at six or seven o’clock in the evening. 
Speaking in 1882 he said, “I can well 
remember, in my boyhood, when sit- 
ting in the gallery of the House which 
was burnt down, that the same thing 
used to take place as now takes place 
in the other House of Parliament— 
namely, that between six and seven 
o'clock the House, as a matter of 
course, had disposed of its business, 
and was permitted to adjourn.” But if 
the hours were shorter, the Saturday 
holiday was not thought of; and it is 
said to have owed its origin to Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole, who wished to devote the 
day to hunting. So deeply do tie 
amusements of a nation influence the 
conduct of even the gravest of affairs. 
The House of Commons, therefore. 
it is evident, is not suffering from 
strangulation by antiquated practice. 
Most of its ancient rules have been 
abolished or have dropped into obliv- 
ion. The character of its business, too, 
as, indeed, it has been already noted, 
has been utterly transformed. It is cu- 
rious to read in the reports the kind of 
things that it debated; how, for in- 
stance, it ordered the arrest of four bar- 
risters for arguing a case before the 
House of Lords; how it resolved that 
a Bristol clergyman who preached 
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High-Church doctrines was “a scandal 
and reproach to his function;”’ how it 
expelled one member for daring to as- 
sert that a Popish plot did not exist; 
and how it gravely inquired into the 
charge brought against Samuel Pepys 
of being a Papist. Debates upon 
whether offenders of its dignity should 
receive sentence standing or kneeling 
at the bar; whether the Lord Mayor, 
who had been summoned before it, 
should be provided with a chair, and 
the like questions, can hardly be said 
to have been of the importance they 
must have assumed at the time. 
Though it cannot be said of the House 
as it was of Horace Walpole, that se- 
rious business was a trifle to it, yet it 
must be allowed that sometimes trifles 
were its serious business. 

That the Parliaments of modern 
times have not degenerated may be 
reasonably inferred from the fact that 
at all times there have been persons to 
be found who had complaints to make 
of the House of Commons. Samuel 
Pepys, for instance, said that it was 
“a beaste not to be understood;” that 
it was swayed with faction and self- 
interest; that he never knew what 
it was to be a knave until he 
entered it. He lamented that the 
payment of wages to Members had 
been discontinued, because the elec- 
tors formerly “chose men that un- 
derstood their business and would 
attend to it, and then could expect 
an account, but now they cannot.” 
Sometimes the dissatisfaction of the 
country was asserted in a very positive 
fashion. A notable occasion happened 
in the year 1701, when the Grand Jury 
of the Maidstone Quarter Sessions 
went so far as to present a petition to 
the House asking it to compose its fac- 
tious disputes and to proceed to devote 
itself to the serious business of the na- 
tion. The offended House was ina 
flame; it .stigmatized the petition as 
scandalous and revolutionary, as a re- 
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flection upon the representatives of the 
people, and committed the five chief 
petitioners to prison. It is significant 
that they became the most popular per- 
sons in the kingdom. To come to a 
later period, Sir Robert Peel, who was 
a great Parliamentary manager, once 
confessed that when he looked at the 
state of public business he was in com- 
plete despair. 

Nor must it be too readily assumed 
that in comparatively recent years the 
House has not vigorously attempted to 
amend the rules of its procedure. The 
immense time, for instance, that was 
once occupied upon receiving petitions 
is now entirely saved; whole depart- 
ments of Private Bill legislation have 
been abolished, either wholly or nearly 
so, by Acts relating to Divorce, Pa- 
tents, and Naturalization, and the 
Seotch Private Bill Procedure Act; 
abusive motions for the adjournment 
of the House have received a whole- 
some check; obstruction has to a great 
extent been beaten down by the appli- 
eation of the closure; the system of 
devolution to Committees has been ex- 
tended and improved. One change, in- 
deed, has occurred, which cannot be 
enthusiastically approved, but it is a 
change that has been brought about 
automatically rather than of deliberate 
purpose. The private Member—and it 
is his altered position that is referred 
to—will resent, and not unjustly, the 
saying that he has become of less con- 
sequence but more consequebtial. His 
grievances have steadily increased; for 
whereas formerly it was the private 
member who used to initiate legisla- 
tion, it is now the Cabinet. Even as 
long ago as 1882 Mr. Gladstone re- 
marked upon the change, saying that 
in his opinion “one of the very serious 
evils of the present condition of busi- 
ness in this House is the enormous re- 
striction and limitation of the oppor- 
tunities afforded to our junior mem- 
bers.” Since then those grievances 




















have become even more acute. “This 
is called the House of Commons,” said 
Mr. T. Gibson Bowles in 1900, “but it 
really is in a fair way to become a den 
of placemen, on account of the succes- 
sive steps whereby all power is taken 
out of the hands of private members, 
and put into the hands of the Govern- 
ment.” There is only too much truth 
in this strongly worded protest, but the 
evil is one that the pressure and com- 
plexity of public business has made al- 
most inevitable. The private member, 
in short, is almost helpless in a House 
where even Cabinet Ministers with a 
party majority behind them sometimes 
fail. 

From the facts which have been 
noted two conclusions may be drawn. 
One is, that the House of Commons, 
which is the vital organ of an Atlas 
that bears no small part of the globe 
upon its shoulders, has immense labors 
to perform; the other is that not merely 
its habits, its spirit and traditions, but 
its practice and procedure have been 
changed much more than a superficial 
observer would be disposed to allow. 
It would follow that many of the stric- 
tures passed upon it are beside the 
mark. In a word, the Parliamentary 
machine is expected to do work which, 
in all the circumstances of the case, it 
is impossible that it should perform. 
To demand of it that it should super- 
vise the administration of the British 
Empire, and, at the same time, be a 
Legislature in the Napoleonic sense, is 
utterly unreasonable. 

But though the House of Commons is 
probably quite as good as a chamber 
as ever it was, there is no reason why 
it should not improve some parts of its 
procedure. Greater care might be 
taken in the arrangement of business; 
the “digestive faculty” of the House— 
to use the quaint phrase of a seven- 
teenth-century speaker—might be bet- 
ter considered. There seems to be no 
reason why the system of devolution to 
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committees should not be carried fur- 
ther, for,as Mr. Gladstone said, “the real 
solution of the difficulties of the House 
is to be found in the principle of the 
division of labor, the multiplication of 
the organs by which the House applies 
itself to and discharges its proper 
work.” Again, unfinished business 
might well be carried over from one 
Session to another. It is done in 
America, and what is practicable there 
should surely be so here. Then mo- 
tions for the adjournment of the House 
might be even more restricted than 
they are. Nor would it be any great 
hardship upon the great majority of 
the Members if some limit were placed 
upon the length of speeches. There is 
still too much of “the dreary drip of dil- 
atory declamation;” there are still 
some Members of whom it may be said, 
as Carlyle said of Macaulay, that they 
have “gone all to tongue.” In America 
it is the rule that “no member shall 
occupy more than one hour in debate 
on any question in the House or in 
Committee,” and not more than five 
minutes when the House is in Commit- 
tee on Appropriation Bills. If a speak- 
er wishes to extend his remarks, he 
may by unanimous consent obtain 
leave to have his speech printed in the 
appendix to the Congressional Rec- 
ords. There is surely something here 
at least worth consideration. The 
method of taking divisions, moreover, 
might be improved; for anyone who is 
acquainted with the modes of taking 
divisions in foreign legislative assem- 
blies cannot avoid the conclusion that 
in the English House of Commons a 
great deal of time is wasted in exercis- 
ing in the lobbies. Lastly, with regard 
to the defects in the form and wording 
of Bills, something might be done to 
reduce them to a minimum. Not that 
the difficulty of the work should be un- 
derrated, for it makes the greatest pos- 
sible demands upon the intellect. “TI 
will venture to affirm,” said John Aus- 
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tin the jurist, “that what is commonly 
called the technical part of legislation 
is incomparably more difficult than 
what may be called the ethical. In 
other words, it is far easier to conceive 
justly what would be useful law than 
so to construct that same law that it 
may accomplish the design of the law- 
giver.” But if Members would only re- 
flect that it is their business to deal 
with great principles, and that details 
might be left to the discretion of the 
Administration, the difficulty would be 
lessened. A committee of experts for 
the revision of drafts might also be 
created. 

But no rules whatsoever can be of 
much avail unless the Members of the 
House are moved by what has been 
well called the “Parliamentary spirit,” 
Longman’s Magasine. 


and unless they are good “Parliament- 
men,” as the old phrase ran. The char- 
acter of those for whose guidance rules 
are made is of even more importance 
than the rules themselves. Freedom of 
speech, wide as the heavens and unfet- 
tered as the air, is the very life-breath 
of the House, but it has to be restricted 
lest its abuse by a small minority 
should obstruct the business of the na- 
tion. It is a sad reflection that, as Mr. 
Gladstone once said, the House “be- 
comes year after year more and more 
the slave of some of the poorest and 
most insignificant among its members.” 
But that state of things is not so much 
the fault of the House as of the people 
who create it. In their hands the rem- 
edy in the last resort lies. 
C. B. Roylance Kent. 





THE NEW ORDER OF MERIT. 


The King’s new Order of Merit would 
have attracted more attention if the list 
had appeared alone, and not at the tail 
of the honors bestowed at the Corona- 
tion. Here, for the first time in the 
history of Court Usherdom, is an Order 
which conveys no rank, title, or prec- 
edence of any kind. Those who wear 
it will be addressed precisely as before. 
They will not even have a fresh set of 
what the Irish judge called “terminal 
initials” after their names. Yett is a 
very high distinction to have this Or- 
der, as a glance at the twelve holders 
will show. The newest Order is indeed 
the exact antithesis of the oldest. “I 
like the Garter,” said a duke of the old 
school. “There’s none of that con- 
founded merit about it.” This Order 
is all merit. There is nothing else in it. 
It was made in Germany. Being a 
free trader I have no objection to that. 


But the ardent patriots, if such there 
be, who drink British wine and smoke 
British cigars, may complain of its for- 
eign origin. For the Prussian Order 
of Merit, founded by Frederick the Great 
soon after his accession in 1740, must 
certainly be considered the forerunner 
of this one. That Order, which has 
maintained from the first a very high 
standard and reputation, was bestowed 
in 1874 upon the illustrious biographer 
of Frederick, Thomas Carlyle. Carlyle, 
apart from his genius, was a very fit- 
ting recipient of the honor; for his sym- 
pathies were always German, and his 
style was quite as much German as 
English. 

It must be admitted that an English 
Order of Merit is not racy of the 
soil. Englishmen are apt to think that 
literary or scientific eminence is a thing 
about which kings and governments 
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know no more than other folk. The 
two scientific peerages which exist are 
very modern creations indeed, and 
Tennyson’s is the one example of a 
pure man of letters raised to the House 
of Lords as such. Macaulay and Bul- 
wer Lytton had been Cabinet Ministers. 
Monckton Milnes, before he became 
Lord Houghton, had sat for many years 
in the House of Commons. No living 
son of song has been ennobled. Even 
the Poet Laureate is still Mr. Austin. 

There have been many proposals for 
founding a Literary Academy in Eng- 
land, of which the most famous was 
Swift’s. But they have all foundered 
on the adamantine individualism of the 
English people. They don’t want to 
be told how they should write, or even 
how they shall spell. Challemel Lacour 
showed a truly British spirit when, 
after arguing for some time against the 
introduction of the verb baser into the 
Dictionary of the French Academy, he 
said, “Eh bien, s’il entre, je sors.””’ The 
principle of authority is unpopular in 
these islands, especially in literature, 
where everybody thinks that he knows 
as much as anybody else, and has the 
inherent right of liking any nonsense 
he pleases. Matthew Arnold hankered 
after something like the famous insti- 
tution of Cardinal Richelieu. But he 
recognized that it would be impossible. 
Sooner or later there would be “a flight 
of Corinthian leading articles,” and it 
would be shown that those within the 
tabernacle were no better than those 
without. 

An Order of Merit, however, is no 
menace to public or private liberty. 
With three generals and two admirals, 
it may be trusted not even to purge the 
English language of expletives. Car- 
lyle like Mr. Watts, would accept no 
title, even though Mr. Disraeli in a fit 
of prodigality offered him the Grand 
Cross of the Bath. But the most rigid 
of democrats need not refuse a distinc- 
tion which does not distinguish by any 


handle or appendage. Whether they 
be the choice of the Sovereign, or the 
choice of the Minister, or the joint 
composition of both,, the first ap- 
pointments to the new Order are thor- 
oughly good. Lord Roberts, Lord Wolse- 
ley, and Lord Kitchener are the three 
most brilliant of living soldiers. Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener might be 
called, if one could combine Roman and 
Jewish ideas, the Jachin and Boaz of 
the Temple of Janus, now happily 
closed. Lord Wolseley, as people are 
apt nowadays to forget, was the pio- 
neer of army reform, the military ad- 
viser of that great Minister Mr. Card- 
well, and the real author of the Re- 
serve. Lord Rayleigh has discovered 
a new element in the atmosphere, and 
has even given ita name. Lord Kelvin 
is by general consent at the head of 
British science, and his discoveries 
have been as practically useful as they 
were marvellous intheiracuteness. For 
more than half a century he was the 
ornament of Glasgow University; he 
made it possible to lay the Atlantic 
cable, and he corrected the errors which 
had vitiated the mariner’s compass. 
Lord Lister is President of the Roval 
Society, and inventor of the antiseptic 
treatment, which has saved many lives 
besides the King’s. Sir Henry Keppel 
is the oldest Admiral. In some eyes it 
might seem more meritorious to be the 
youngest. But Sir Henry Keppel, who 
has been an Admiral of the Fleet since 
1877, commanded the Naval Brigade in 
the Crimean War, and is a fine old link 
with the past. His brother, Lord Albe- 
marle, who has not been long dead, 
was present at Waterloo. Sir Edward 
Seymour’s services in China are too 
fresh to have been forgotten by any 
one. Sir William Huggins is the great- 
est of living astronomers, and a notable 
improver of scientific instruments. 
Without in any way disparaging these 
great and famous men, one may say 
that the most interesting men of the 
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twelve are the one artist and the two 
authors. Official services speak for 
themselves, and the bulk of mankind, 
including myself, must always look at 
the wonders of science with distant 
awe. But books and pictures bring us 
all to a level. One subscriber to 
Mudie’s, one frequenter of Burlington 
House, is as good as another. Mr. 
Watts, however,is something more than 
a great artist. He is a poet, who writes 
poetry with a brush instead of a pen. 
The mingled simplicity and idealism 
of his life, his singular munificence, 
his carelessness of wealth and worldly 
success, have surrounded him in his old 
age with a sort of reverence which as a 
rule is paid only to the dead. He was 
not a precocious painter, like Leighton 
and Millais. Throughout the greater 
part of his life he has been improving. 
Atall timeshe had the indefinable qual- 
ity which is not explained by being 
called genius. It must have been of 
him that Tennyson was thinking when 
he wrote of the artist who 


Divinely through all hindrance finds 
the man. 


The wonderful collection of his por- 
traits in the National Portrait Gallery 
has no counterpart for the combination 
of number, variety, and excellence. 
The Tennyson, the Newman, the Man- 
ning, have all been, as they deserve to 
be, highly praised. For myself, I should 
prefer to all others the Martineau and 
the Mill. Dr. Martineau never 
preached a more eloquent sermon than 
that portrait will preach for him so 
long as it endures. Even the famous 
Essay on Liberty is not more charac- 
teristic of the man than Mr. Watts’s 
presentment of Mill, and the Autobiog- 
raphy is far less so. The rugged gran- 
deur of Tennyson’s face in old age is 
singularly impressive on Mr. Watts’s 
canvas; but a smaller artist than Mr. 
Watts could hardly have failed to catch 
that. Mr. Watts’s allegorical pictures 


reveal a different set of powers, and 
either set alone would make him a 
great artist. 

If any man be entitled to the epithet 
“meritorious,” it is Mr. Lecky; for no 
living writer has devoted himself more 
consistently or more indefatigably to 
the pursuit of truth. Perfect impar- 
tiality is not attainable by any histo- 
rian. It involves a knowledge of char- 
acter and motive which is the exclu- 
sive attribute of Him from whom no 
secrets are hid. But Mr. Lecky’s his- 
torical as distinguished from his con- 
troversial books are honorably marked 
by a successful determination to under- 
stand and to represent both sides of 
every question. I do not know that a 
greater compliment than that can be 
paid to any historian, and I am sure it 
may be truthfully paid to Mr. Lecky. 
His great work, the work by which he 
will live, is his History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century. Originally un- 
dertaken to correct the misstatements 
of Mr. Froude, a man of genius, who 
did not know what accuracy meant, it 
grew into the jucid and perspicuous 
narrative which is the admiration of all 
students and the delight of all readers. 
The last two volumes, which deal with 
the Act of Union, appeared during the 
period of acute and vehement agitation 
between the Home Rule Bill of 1886 
and the Home Rule Bill of 1893. Mr. 
Lecky, though a patriotic Irishman, 
was a Unionist, and when an Irishman 
is a Unionist, he is a pretty strong one. 
But not a trace of partisanship is to be 
discovered in his account of the great 
and memorable’ transactions with 
which the eighteenth century closed, 
and from which the United Kingdom 
emerged. Of course there is no real in- 
consistency in thinking that though the 
Act of Union should not then have 
passed, it should not now be repealed. 
Fieri non debet, factum valet is a max- 
im of common sense as well as of com- 
mon law. Still, it is a great thing, and 
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a fine thing, that an historian should 
emancipate himself so completely as 
Mr. Lecky did from the passions and 
prejudices of the hour. Many of his 
political friends, though not the wisest 
of them, were disappointed. They 
hoped for a party pamphlet, they found 
a history. Mr. Lecky’s book may be 
compared in other respects with the 
late Bishop Creighton’s wonderful 
History of the Papacy during the Refor- 
mation. Dr. Creighton’s history is, alas! 
unfinished. When he was appointed 
Bishop of London it came to an abrupt 
conclusion. There is, however, more 
than enough left to show the distinc- 
tive quality of his mind. He was able 
and willing to put himself into the posi- 
tion of the men he described. He did 
not judge them by the light of subse- 
quent events, which they could not pos- 
sibly have foreseen. Mr. Lecky had not, 
in his History of England, to go back so 
far. Still, the French Revolution is a 


tremendous break, and the people of - 


the eighteenth century, which really 
ended in 1789, are in many respects dif- 
ferent from ourselves. To take two 
instances in two succeeding genera- 
tions, Sir Robert Walpole and Lord 
North cannot be understood by refer- 
ence to modern standards of public 
conduct. Neither of them was per- 
sonally dishonest. Both of them would 
have refused a bribe. Yet they never 
hesitated to bribe others; and while 
Walpole deliberately drove out of his 
Cabinet every probabie, or even possi- 
ble rival, North allowed his own excel- 
lent understanding to be guided against 
the interest of the country by the 
bigoted narrowness of the king. It is 
easy, and perhaps right, to condemn 
them. But the true historian must 
take into consideration when he forms 
his judgment, the difficulty of manag- 
ing a House of Commons which did not 
represent the people, and the fact that 
George III had still some vestiges of 
independent power, which made it 


highly inconvenient for a Minister to 
quarrel with him, 

Mr. Lecky’s historical conscience never 
slumbers. He always endeavors to do 
justice without fear or favor, without 
affection or ill-will. There have been 
many more brilliant historians than 
Mr. Lecky, none more safe and sound. 
If his style has in it an element of the 
commonplace, it is quite free from af- 
fectation or obscurity. Gibbon is the 
only historian who could write notes 
which are often equal, and sometimes 
superior, to his text. But Mr. Lecky’s 
notes are full of curious information, 
admirably collected; and perhaps no 
author quotes with such invariable 
felicity. As member for the University 
of Dublin he has been faithful to his 
party; as an historian he has laid party 
aside, and served truth alone. 

The impartiality of the Order be- 
tween the two sides of the House of 
Commons is shown by the juxtaposi- 
tion of Mr. Lecky and Mr. Morley. If 
Mr. Morley’s name had not been in- 
cluded, it would certainly have been 
missed, and its absence would have 
been set down to political influence. 
The King, since his accession, and be- 
fore it, has been strictly constitutional 
in his equal treatment of Tories and 
Radicals, Liberals and Conservatives. 
Lord Salisbury has far more respect 
for intellectual eminence than for the 
hereditary traditions of his party or his 
order. Knighthoods and _ baronetcies, 
peerages and even Privy-Councillor- 
ships, he flings about with contempt. 
To one applicant, it is said, he ex- 
pressed his regret that there was “not 
enough skilly to go round.” But the 
Order of Merit is so far confined to 
celebrities properly so called. Mr. 
Morley is the one living Englishman 
who combines the faculty of moving 
multitudes by his voice with the wider 
and more lasting influence exercised by 
the pen. Macaulay had both gifts, but 
he became so completely absorbed in 
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his History that after middle life he sel- 
dom made public speeches. Burke was 
both a greater orator and a greater 
writer than any one now alive. But 
Burke’s majestic orations were ad- 
dressed to posterity. He was often im- 
patiently heard by his actual audience 
at the time. Mill wanted the physical 
gifts which are required on public plat- 
forms, though in every other respect 
he was as well qualified to speak as to 
write. Mr. Gladstone’s magnetic power 
over vast masses of men has seldom, if 
ever, been equalled; but his reputation 
would probably stand higher if he had 
never written a line. Mr. Morley’s 
books will doubtless long survive his 
addresses to his constituents and his 
speeches in the House of Commons. 
Yet it is as difficult to ignore the one 
as the other in any present estimate of 
the member for Montrose. No order 
could be so perfect an illustration of 
Mr. Morley’s philosophic breadth as 
the fact that he should be considered 
the one possible biographer of a man 
who guided every act of his life by the 
precepts of the Christian faith. 

It was a subtle remark of Cato’s that 
he would rather people asked why 
there was not a statue of him than why 
there was. I do not think that the dis- 
agreeable or positive question will be 
asked about any of the twelve names 
in this list. To make out another 
twelve would be invidious, and perhaps 
difficult. But there are some which 
naturally and inevitably suggest them- 
selves. Two may be found elsewhere 
among the Coronation honors which 
would certainly not be out of place 
here. I mean Sir Alfred Lyall among 
the Privy Councillors, and Sir Leslie 
Stephen among the Knights of the 
Bath. Sir Alfred Lyall has held one of 
the highest positions in the Civil Serv- 
ice of India. He is now a member of 
the Indian Council at home. The ex- 


quisite quality of his verses was famil- 
iar to a large number of cultivated 
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men even before they were published 
to the world at large. But the great 
and peculiar service he has done for the 
East and the West is not so much his 
poetry nor his administration of Bengal 
as his delicate and sympathetic study 
of Indian philosophy and religion. 
The second series of Asiatic Studies is 
simply priceless in its representation 
of Oriental thought by an Englishman 
from an Oriental point of view. Mr. 
Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, a very 
clever but a rather superficial book, is 
handled with the urbane irony of a 
Conservative theologian who knows 
the danger of meddling with ancient 
landmarks. Very few Europeans have 
understood the real mind of the East 
as Sir Alfred Lyall understands it, and 
he has the respect for all serious re- 
ligions without which an examination 
of them is futile. A very rare combi- 
nation of qualities is required for a 
hook like Asiatic Studies, including a 
patient industry which does not neglect 
the humblest details. Sir Alfred Lyall 
has plenty of readers. He dves not 
need consolation for popular ueglect. 
At the same time his work has a per- 
manent value to England as an Orien- 
tal Power which sets it apart from or- 
dinary speculation and from the com- 
mon run of bocks about the East. Sir 
Leslie Stephen is also a philvsopher, 
and his History of Utilitarianism is a 
valuable book. But it is as a man of 
letters, and especially as a critic, that 
he deserves national recognition. No 
literary critic, be his sphere small or 
great, can help feeling indebted to Sir 
Leslie Stephen for many hints on many 
subjects. He may think Sir Leslie some- 
times wanting in enthusiasm—too judi- 
cial, too self-restrained. But he must 
acknowledge that this veteran scholar 
and student is a master of the critical 
art, understanding its theory and fa- 
miliar with its practice. As the origt- 
nal editor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, Sir Leslie Stephen earned 
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the gratitude of his countrymen. As 
the first of literary critics since the 
death of Matthew Arnold, he ought to 
be in any Academy, however small. 
A life devoted to literature is not, ex- 
cept in the highest sense, remunera- 
tive; and Sir Leslie Stephen deserves 
the utmost praise which can be given 
to a man of letters. He is worthy of 
his calling. 

In this connection one cannot help 
thinking of the great novelist who re- 
ceived on his seventieth birthday the 
congratulations of the literary world. 
Mr. George Meredith has now fame 
enough and to spare; but for many 
years he went on producing imagina- 
tive romances quite beyond the reach 
of any other man living, and they were 
read only by a select few. By slow de- 
grees the circle of his readers widened, 
until now it includes the majority of 
educated men and women in the United 
Kingdom and the United States. His 
poetry is not so well known as his 
novels, though it deserves to be. But 
they are now standard books, by which 
the fiction of the later nineteenth cen- 
tury will in future be judged. Mr. 
Meredith’s heroines are fit company 
for Beatrice and for Rosalind. His 
humor and fancy are Shakespearean. 
Among English novelists now living he 
takes the foremost place, and Ameri- 
cans appreciate him even better than 
his own countrymen. He has become 
a classic in his lifetime; and though 
no order could add to his reputation, he 
would add to the reputation of any or- 
der. 

Then there is the great thinker, now 
past his eightieth year, who has toiled 
for more than half a century under 
great disadvantages and much discour- 
agement to complete his system of syn- 
thetic philosophy. Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer is a mere name to the multitude, 
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though his Treatise on Education is 
full of sound sense and practical wis- 
dom. His books have never had a 
large circulation. The abstract nature 
of his masterpiece, First Principles, con- 
fines it to a small circle of readers. 
But Mr. Spencer’s influence has not 
been the less extensive because it has 


been largely indirect. He has been read 


by those who write. He has taught the 
teachers of men. He has done for s0- 
cial science what Darwin did for phys- 
ical science, and applied the doctrine 
of evolution to the development of civil- 
ized communities. 

There is no obvious reason why the 
Order of Merit should be confined to 
one sex. But if it be invidious to sug- 
gest the names of men, it is doubly in- 
vidious to suggest the names of women. 
We have no female astronomer like 
Mrs. Somerville, no female economist 
and historian like Miss Martineau. 
There is no George Eliot in England, 
as there is no Georges Sand in France. 
There are lady novelists of every kind 
and every degree, one more brilliant 
than another, from whom, as from 
poets of the feminine gender, it would 
be difficult to select. But there is one 
Englishwoman still living, though long 
withdrawn from public notice, who 
would be universally recognized as en- 
titled to any honor which the Crown 
could bestow. The condition of the 
hospitals in South Africa at the begin- 
ning of the war recalled to every one 
the name of Florence Nightingale. 
She is not by any means the last sur- 
vivor of the Crimean War: but there is 
no one else, living or dead, who played 
so conspicuous a part in alleviating the 
horrors of that disastrous campaign. 
No one will grudge Sir Henry Keppel 
the recognition of his services; but they 
were not greater, nor more heroic, than 
Miss Nightingale’s. 

Herbert W. Paul. 
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The Piper of Posen. 


THE PIPER OF POSEN. 
AND THE. PEOPLE WHO WOULDN'T DANCE TO SIM. 
Air (vaguely): “Hamelin Town’s in Brunswick.” 
I. 


Posen town’s in Posen, 
And that’s a province of Prussia; 

And round this way, as you should know, 
A matter of ninety years ago, 

The Great Man brought his travelling show 
Prior to leaving it badly frozen 

Out on the ruthless plains of Russia. 

Forts and bastioned towers determine 

The range of the city every side, 

And through it rolls the Warthe’s tide 
Washing the place, yet not so well 

But the delicate German sense can tell 

The taint that comes, when the winds are low, 
From Slavs and such like vermin. 


Il. 


Poles! 
They breed so fast by swarms and shoals, 
And can’t be kept in their proper station, 
But want a voice—poor ignorant drolls— 
In the matter of popular education! 
Pay, it’s true, their taxes and tolls, 
But won’t remain like primitive moles 
In suitable subterranean holes, 
Nor adopt a decently servile air 
To German Officials planted there 
With full permission to ply their staves 
On the knuckles of contumacious kna ves; 
Forget, in fact, their Helot réles, 
And claim to preach 
Freedom of speech 
And the general use of their private souls! 


III, 


So it happened that one fine dusty day, 

When matters had grown a shade too warm, 
William the War-Lord rode that way 

In a terrible Prussian uniform. 
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And first he called for his mailéd fist, 

And gave his moustaches an upward twist, 
And cried, as he buckled his burnished glaive, 
“T’ll teach my Poseners how to behave! 
Let not a Slav attempt to show 

(If he wants, that is, to remain alive) a 

Nose or an eye as past I go 

Full-rigged, but otherwise like Godiva!” 

And then he rehearsed a speech, “What ho! 
Hark! ye serfs, to the tramp of My retinue, 
And the fear of Me and of God I’ll beget in you!” 


IV. 


On second thoughts he smoothed his brow, 

And sheathed his fist in a velvet glove, 
And stuck in‘ his helm an olive bough, 

And said, “I will stoop to win their love! 
I’ll have My people to make them merry 
And greet My pageantry, passing through, 
From all available points of view.” 

And straight he summoned a fleet equerry, 
And “Spur,” cried he, “to yonder town, 
And bid My army and brave police 

Not to commit a breach of the peace, 

Nor shoot, nor maim, nor trample down 
More of My Poles than necessary.” 


v. 


And so with suave salute, he 

Led in his league of troops, 
And German throats grew fluty 

With Hochs and loyal whoops; 
But scarce an alien seemed aware 
Of the Kaiser’s condescending air; 
Nothing impressed the passive Poles, 
Not even his charger’s caracoles; 
Never a hip or a haunch went swaying, 
So to speak, to the piper’s playing; 
And though they behaved with perfect tact 
Only a sprinkling grasped the fact 
That a War-Lord riding there in state 
Was a lovable object to contemplate! 


VI. 


And then in a well-prepared oration 
(Other than such as go with the wassail— 
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Pilsener, not your British crass ale), 

Poured in the ear of the Burgomaster, 

Whose gratified heart went faster and faster, 
He made a regal proclamation, 

Allowing the city by special grace 

To be no longer a fencéd place— 

A scheme that I chance to know was not 
Thown off extempore, on the spot, 

While the generous blood ran red and hot, 
But one that his wisdom had long ago meant 
To put in force when he found the moment 
Psychologie and melodramatic 

For making the favor more emphatic. 

And when he touched on the extra space, 
And ventured to hope it would meet the case 
Of the housing problem, and quickly cure 
The ills of Posen’s deserving poor— 

Why, then on the actual men, it seems, 

For love of whom he had launched these schemes 
At Heaven knows how much fiscal cost, 
This strangely liberal move was lost, 

And the thing was a most amazing frost. 


Vil. 


You can take a Pole, as I understand, 

And play on his nerves with a German band, 
But you can’t convert his natural temper or 
Get him to jig for a German Emperor. 





Owen Seaman, 


Punch. 





THE “UTILITY MAN.” 


(And one man in his time plays many parts.) 


There is a certain little town in the 
heart of the southern counties, which 
is called Five Oaks. The trees from 
which it takes its name stand in the 
centre of the town, and make a pleas- 
ant green shade, where one may sit 
through the long hot afternoons, There 
are houses placed around the green, 
but they have a deserted look, and, in- 
deed, seem to sleep all day, and only 
wake up in the evenings, when the 
candles twinkle in the windows. For 


the inhabitants of Five Oaks hide 
themselves in a mysterious fashion, 
and one may walk the length of the 
little town and see no one but a sleepy 
shopkeeper sunning himself upon his 
doorstep, or an old woman, who may 
sit and knit beneath the trees upon the 
green. And there are days when even 
these keep within doors, and there 
might not be a living soul in Five 


Oaks, for all one sees of them. 
An uncle of mine had left me some 
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property in the town and I had ridden 
over to survey it. It comprised a little 
inn, which stood beside the green, un- 
tenanted, 

I had looked at the straggling line of 
shops, of which I was the proud pos- 
sessor, and now I sat on the rough 
bench beneath the oak trees, and medi- 
tated on my chance of finding a land- 
lord for the inn. It seemed to me to 
wear a satisfied look of stagnation in 
the hot sunlight. The fat porch stood 
solidly in front, with its shuttered win- 
dows peeping drowsily on either side. 
It looked so placidly indifferent to any 
prospect of a tenant that it quite op- 
pressed me. 

An apathy, born of the warm soft 
Sussex air, fell on me. I sat and 
dreamed on comfortably. I was con- 
tent to leave the little inn undisturbed. 
The sunlight fell through the green 
leaves, and made patches of gold and 
brown :upon the trodden ground be- 
neath my feet. The white road lay 
unblinkingly before me. A stray bee 
hummed somnolently in a cottage gar- 
den. It was so still, I could hear a 
clock ticking, quite plainly, in an ad- 
joining house. Even the _ fowls 
scratched no longer in the roadway. 
They had vanished as mysteriously as 
the people. 

And then, as I sat there, the bump- 
ety-bumps of a hand-cart broke in on 
the silent air, and a sad little man 
came in sight along the High Street. 
He was pushing a lorry-like erection 
of gaily-pictured boards and printed 
placards, on which was announced, in 
startling letters:— 


“THE WHIRLWIND OF SIN. 
TO-NIGHT AT 8.” 


The posters represented, severally, a 
red-haired enchantress, draining a 
wine-cup mockingly; and a gentleman 
of forbidding expression, who held a 
pistol to the head of his white-haired 


and reproachful father. These harrow- 
ing pictures were accompanied by the 
information that Mr. Reginald Noble’s 
Specially Selected London Company 
would appear for that night only in the 
Public Hall. Further placards exhorted 
the populace of Five Oaks to “Come 
early,” and modestly reminded them 
that it was the “Chance of a lifetime.” 

I watched The Whirlwind of Sin pur- 
sue its dejected progress down the si- 
lent street. The little man behind the 
eart plodded on patiently. He was a 
hot little man, and a tired little man 
and the perspiration rolled off his face 
as he pushed and panted. Every now 
and then he would cast a glance at the 
coldly hostile windows, so frankly in- 
different to himself and his ridiculous 
pursuit. And then his eyes would seek 
again the flaming pictures on the tail- 
end of the lorry. 

He neared the end of the High 
Street. The green stretched before him. 
He paused a moment, and stood and 
gazed blankly at the deserted grass, 
and the more deserted houses, lying so 
far back from the road. 

He blinked his eyes wearily, with a 
futile glance of reproach at the fierce 
sun, which beat down on his miserable 
little head. Then he picked up the 
horrible cart, and in a sort of helpless 
desperation, started round the green. 
As he did so, he caught sight of me! 

For a second he stood, stupefied with 
the surprise of seeing an inhabitant. 
Then over his face came a_ beatific 
illumination which was more pathetic 
even than his despair, and he ap- 
proached me shyly. As he passed, he 
slackened his pace, and a new poster 
burst upon me. 

A gentleman, with a lady hanging 
over his shoulder in a limp and un- 
comfortable position, was savagely 
stabbing another gentleman, both of 
them being poised on the extreme edge 
of a yawning chasm. The situation 
appeared fraught with danger to all 
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parties, and the nonchalance they dis- 
played under the circumstances seemed 
to me most praiseworthy. 

The little man cast a tentative glance 
at me as he went by, and I gazed with 
interest upon his bills, putting up my 
eye-glass to denote my serious atten- 
tion. Hope shone in his mildly beam- 
ing eye. The little figure stiffened. The 
bumpety-bumps became quite jaunty. 
Then I heard him stop. 

The three sides of the green lay be: 
fore him—a hot Sahara to traverse be- 
fore he could hope to win my apprecia- 
tive gaze again. The bumpety-bumps 
suddenly began with increased vigor. 
He was lugging the lorry round. 

In another minute, he strolled by 
carelessly—the other side of the cart 
now turned toward me. The meekly 
triumphant air he wore was too much 
for me. I bit my lip, but could not sup- 
press a smile. Then I saw he was look- 
ing at me, in wonder, as to what I could 
find amusing in such a concatenation 
of depressing circumstances—and I, in 
my turn, wondered too that I had 
smiled at such helpless misery. The 
lorry bumped mournfully away into 
the distance, and the green was left to 
silence. But now the deadly stupor 
of the place oppressed me, and I rose 
with a vague idea of following the 
lorry. 

I came across it half-way up the 
High Street, tilted against the kerb- 
stone, opposite the hotel. As I neared 
it, I saw my little friend had vanished 
to seek comfort in the shadowy re- 
cesses of the bar. I lingered for a mo- 
ment beside the deserted cart. School 
was now over, and the children were 
appearing in the street. Presently we 
attracted the attention of some red- 
faced little boys, who proceeded to 
take up various posts of vantage round 
us. Then I became aware that I was 
receiving as much notice as the lorry. 
A pallid youth, for whom I had already 
conceived -a definite aversion, was 
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pointing me out to his friends with de- 
risive comments. From the ensuing 
conversation, I gathered that he had 
detected a most unflattering resem- 
blance between me and the parricide 
on the poster. The likeness was imme- 
diately recognized as a speaking one by 
all his friends, and my position became 
embarassing. So particular, indeed, 
was the attention they proceeded to be- 
stow on me, that I do not know to 
what lengths their righteous indigna- 
tion would not have driven them, if 
they had not been diverted by the ad- 
vent of a brisk young man. There was 
a vigorous decision in his bearing 
which betokened a personal interest 
in the lorry, and my impression was 
confirmed when he dived into the hotel 
and re-emerged with the little man, de- 
jectedly apologetic. 

The lorry trundled off—this time with 
the brisk young man behind, and my 
sad little friend trotting beside—and I 
made my way into the hotel. 

But the memory of the patient little 
figure remained with me to haunt me. 
I thought of Edmund Kean, and won- 
dered if he had ever dragged a hand- 
cart in his strolling days. And as the 
afternoon waned into evening, and still 
I lingered in the town, I decided that 
I would stop all night and witness the 
performance. 

The green had awakened into life 
when I started on my way to the hall 
where the strollers were performing. 
The windows sent out cheery streams 
of light across the shadowy grass, and 
men in shirtsleeves leant over the 
gates of the cottages, while their wives 
stood knitting by their side, or chatted 
to one another across the hedges, But 
no one seemed to be contemplating a 
visit to the performance, and my fears 
were realized when I stepped inside 
the hall. 

A few children, amongst whom I rec- 
ognized my pallid enemy of the after- 
noon, were scattered over the back 
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benches, with one or two pathetic el- 
ders, obviously “orders.” The front 
seats stretched in an unbroken phalanx 
of shining Windsor chairs across the 
room. I paid two shillings to a meek 
little woman at the door, and sat down 
modestly at the extreme end of a 
row. 

Presently a man in a seedy frock- 
coat entered and took his seat at the 
piano in a shamed and furtive fashion. 
For some unknown reason, I jumped to 
the conclusion that he had seen better 
days, Any illusions I had been disposed 
to entertain about him were, however, 
rapidly dispelled when he began to 
thump out a selection of popular songs, 
played with the vilest disregard of 
both time and tune. This hideous per- 
formance continued till a bell tinkled, 
when the pianist ended with a prompt- 
ness that mollified me, and the curtain 
rose upon the play. 

I cannot tell you very much about 
the story. I know that all the exciting 
events portrayed upon the posters hap- 
pened “off,” and The Whirlwind of Sin 
turned out a very small storm in a tea- 
cup indeed. I soon gave up all attempt 
at following the meanderings of the 
plot, and fell to wondering as to the 
real histories of the actors who played 
their parts so pitifully. As I watched 
them, I saw many little currents, both 
of tragedy and comedy, which inter- 
ested me none the less because the 
actors therein were unconscious of an 
audience. 

I saw that the sentimental little hero- 
ine was very much in love with the 
hero, for whom I soon conceived fer- 
vent hatred. He was far too much en- 
grossed in his own perfections to re- 
spond to her devotion, and when she 
had occasion to appeal to the sympathy 
of the audience, he was visibly an- 
noyed at their applause, and, indeed, 
quite resented it as a personal affront 
to his important self, 

I was amused to watch the white- 
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haired father—a hot, ungainly person, 
with a wide mouth and flapping limbs. 
He really enjoyed spouting his ridicu- 
lous speeches, for, on one or two occa- 
sions, the tears were rolling down his 
cheeks. It is true he was more remark- 
able for the goodness of his heart than 
for his manners, for I saw him pocket 
his napkin at the breakfast-table and 
afterwards use it as a handkerchief, 
while he had contracted an unneces- 
sary habit—as it seemed to me—of 
shaking hands with his butler when he 
came down in the morning. 

But of all the actors, the one who 
worked the hardest, and appealed to 
me most, was my little friend. 

He figured in the bill under several 
high-sounding titles, of which, I dis- 
covered afterwards, “Vivian FitzGer- 
ald” was his favorite stage-name. He 
entered first as a very hot and busy 
little gardener, and attracted me at 
once by the business-like method in 
which he rattled off his lines. There 
was a certain haste in his delivery, 
which suggested that he viewed this 
part as a sort of hore d’euvre, which 
must be rapidly partaken of before he 
could begin the real business of the 
evening. 

In the next scene, I discovered him in 
an excited crowd of villagers, where he 
figured as spokesman. He had now as- 
sumed a smock-frock and a painful air 
of liveliness. From sundry hiccoughs, 
and a_ tendency to repetition in his 
speech, I gathered that he was sup- 
posed to be in an advanced stage of 
intoxication, 

I was prepared to see him as a police- 
man, and later as a breezy sailor, and 
even kept my gravity when he ap- 
peared among the sinful habitués of a 
West-End night club, clad in the most 
remarkable dress-suit it has ever been 
my privilege to witness, and whose 
waistcoat—cut like a V-shaped bodice 
—and coat, with its attenuated tails 
and plush revers, gave him an extraor- 
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dinary resemblance to a decrepit spar- 
row. 

I listened to his statement, delivered 
in an apologetic and quavering voice, 
that he was “a devil for women and 
wine,” and even heard him described 
as “the wickedest young rip in all the 
peerage” without flinching. It was the 
last act which was to prove my down- 
fall! A certain desperado, by the name 
of Bloodstained Bill, had been men- 
tioned several times in the course of 
the drama, but as, up to this point, he 
had modestly evaded the publicity of 
the footlights, I had regretfully been 
forced to the conclusion that he was 
one more of the disappointments which 
happened “off.” Judge, therefore, of 
my delight when the curtain drew up 
on the hut of Bloodstained Bill himself, 
and the hero entered and proceeded to 
hammer on the door wifh prodigious 
energy, demanding audience of “That 
devil in human form—you—Blood- 
stained Bill!” My hopes were not dis- 
appointed when the door suddenly flew 
open, and the redoubtable Bill ap- 
peared, to justify his reputation, if 
only by the fierceness of his frown and 
the terrific shock of unkempt raven 
hair, which almost hid his face from 
view. He was swathed in a sweeping 
cloak of funereal hue, apparently in 
delicate compliment to his many vic- 
tims, and, as he folded his arms and 
demanded in a sepulchral voice, ““What 
wilt thou with me, caitiff?’ I shared 
the thrill which ran through the enrap- 
tured audience. 

It was not until the hero was fully 
embarked on his impassioned answer 
that I discovered who the gloomy out- 
law was. But while the hero’s out- 
stretched hand invoked the aid of 
Heaven to strike down “this ruffian 
beyond human power,” the outlaw’s 
gaze wandered mildly to the audience, 
and unconsciously his fish-like mouth 
opened in a patient yawn. It was my 
little friend. 
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The surprise was too much for me. 
Before I realized the enormity of my 
act, I had burst into an hysterical 
shout of laughter. The audience turned, 
as aman, to gaze at me. I saw the hero 
give one glance at the wretched little 
outlaw, and [I realized that I had 
“guyed” the actor-manager’s most ef- 
fective scene. It did not need much 
imagination to see what was in store 
for the hapless Bloodstained Bill. The 
pathetic way in which he stormed and 
blustered, in vain attempt to save the 
situation, went to my heart. He seemed 
thankful when the hero smote him to 
the ground, and he could lie unnoticed 
—a miserable little heap in his dark 
corner. 

As I rose to go, I wondered how I 
could have been so brutal. The check- 
taker was standing by the door. As I 
passed, I saw that she was crying. If 
Cain felt half the anguish I did then, 
I am sorry for him, 

I stood for some minutes when I 
reached the road, wondering if I could 
atone in any way for the cruel thing of 
which I had been guilty. As I stood 
there, I saw my little friend emerge 
from the stage-door—oh, so timidly! 
He was accompanied by his wife, who 
was now crying audibly, and I saw 
them toil up an adjacent side-street 
and disappear into one of the furthest 
cottages. 

I lingered in the silent street till my 
remorse grew irto desperation, and 
suddenly I found myself making my 
way to the cottage which I had seen 
my poor little couple enter. 

I knocked at the low door, and was 
admitted to my little friend. He was 
sitting at a table covered with a dirty 
cloth, on which were the remains of his 
poor supper. Before him was a penny 
ink-bottle, with some sheets of com- 
mon writing-paper, while, propped 


against the loaf, was an old Stage. 
He did not show any signs of anger 
or reproach when he saw me. 


If he 
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had, I should have felt better. Instead, 
he rose with mild resignation, as if he 
only wondered what new indignity I 
had come to offer him. And when he 
saw my eyes fixed on his pitiful meal 
—so meagre, so unappetizing—with its 
desolate rind of cheese and stale dry 
loaf, the color flushed into his face, and 
he pushed the open Stage across the 
table in a futile attempt to hide his 
wretched supper. As he did so, I saw 
that the paper was open at the page 
where the few situations are offered to, 
alas, so many! and I realized that my 
heartless merriment had cost this little 
mountebank his living. And in that 
dreadful moment an excuse for my 
visit came to me, and I blessed the 
fate which had made me owner of the 
sleepy little inn upon the green. 

I am afraid I made my offer very 
clumsily. I know it was a long time 
before my meaning dawned on him. 
But when at last he realized that it 
was serious earnest, his gratitude was 
so heartfelt, his sad little face grew so 
tearfully radiant that I believe the 
tears were in my eyes too. 

He insisted on calling down his wife 
to thank me, and I do not think there 
were two happier people in all Five 
Oaks when at last I left them. As I 
walked up to my hotel, I found myself 
smiling all the way at the thought of 
my little friend’s amazement at my 

Temple Bar. 
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offer. He had been at the tail-end of 
the company so long, he could not im- 
agine a place where he would be at the 
head! 

The moonlight was beautiful, and I 
walked on down the silent High Street 
to the green. Its old peace seemed to 
have descended on it, and it lay there 
in the warm stillness of the summer's 
night. The great trees spread their 
shadows protectingly over the little 
inn. I pictured my sad little friend 
standing in the porch. No—he would 
be sad no longer. He would look out 
jauntily upon the green, for he would 
stand within his own domain, and the 
villagers would come to him for the 
wares he sold—he would not have to 
hand them round for their approval. 
No longer would he pitifully grin and 
jibe to win stray pennies from a con- 
temptuous crowd; he would sell his 
goods soberly and with dignity to those 
who wanted what he had to sell. 

I stood upon the green. The soft 
warm air was very still and peaceful. 
The houses slumbered gently in the 
moonlight. The little town of Five 
Oaks lay all round me. Here was a vil- 
lage without pomps and vanities, whose 
people led humble, simple lives, and 
were necessary one to the other, and 
therefore content. I was glad there 
was a place here for my little friend! 

A. Constance Smedley. 





OF SHAKESPEARE AS A MAN OF SCIENCE—JUDGE WEBB’S 
REPLY TO PROFESSOR DOWDEN. 


To the Editor of the National Review. 
Sir,—My friend and former colleague, 
Dr. Dowden, has paid me the compli- 
ment of saying that in The Mystery of 
William Shakespeare I have written “an 
entertaining book”; and he has paid 
me the still higher compliment of 


thinking I have written a book which 
requires to be confuted. Accordingly 
he has undertaken to “notice every- 
thing which a reasonable person can 
suppose to possess importance” in my 
chapter on Shakespeare is a man of 
science; and to prove that all which I 
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regard “as proper to Shakespeare and 
Bacon was, in fact, the common know!l- 
edge or common error of the time.” 
But unfortunately my accomplished 
critic has stumbled at the very thresh- 
old of his polemic. The question which 
I undertook to discuss was not the 
common knowledge or common error 
of the time, but the common knowledge 
and common error of Shakespeare and 
Bacon; and my critic will scarcely deny 
that in matters of science Bacon and 
Shakespeare had much in common. 
Whatever inferences may be deduced 
from the fact, it surely is a fact that 
the poet, like the philosopher, main- 
tained the theory of pneumaticals, the 
theory of the transformation of species, 
the theory that the sun is the efficient 
cause of storms, the theory that flame 
is a fixed body, the theory that the 
stars are fires, and the theory that the 
heavens revolved around the earth. 
That the poet should have been as in- 
terested as the philosopher in scientific 
matters is surely a fact worth noting; 
and even if they resorted to the store 
of “the common knowledge or common 
error of the time,” it surely is remark- 
able that they not only resorted to the 
same storehouse, but selected the same 
things, and incorporated the same 
things in their respective writings, and, 
* so far as either their knowledge or 
their errors in matters of science were 
concerned, were in reality the same. 
But is it a fact that all that is proper 
to Shakespeare and to Bacon was the 
common knowledge or common error 
of the time? Take, for instance, the 
theory of pneumaticals. Bacon in his 
Natural History tells us that it was 
“scarce known” (s. 98); and yet it was 
as well known to Shakespeare as it was 
to Bacon. It fact it pervades the plays, 
as it pervades the ten centuries of the 
Sylva. Professor Dowden tells us, and 
I presume he is right, that the Shake- 
speare-Baconian theory of spirits is to 
be found in the Encyclopedia of Bar- 


tholomew Anglicus, and that it was pos- 
sibly “influenced by Paracelsus,” that 
Lemnius talks of “the vital and animal 
spirits,” and that Scaliger was of opin- 
ion that music plays upon “the spirits 
about the heart.” But the Professor’s 
string of learning about Scaliger, Lem- 
nius, Paracelsus, and Bartholomew 
Anglicus, I fancy, would have had 
much the same effect on the Profes- 
sor’s player that the Sanchoniathon, 
Manetho, Berosus, and Lucanus Ocel- 
lus of Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson had on 
Dr. Primrose. 

Professor Dowden tells us that the 
expression “Expense of spirits” is “not 
peculiar to the writer of the Sonnets or 
the writer of the Sylva’; but he inad- 
vertently, no doubt, omits what is in 
reality peculiar to them—the fact that 
the one uses it in connection with “the 
use of Venus” and the other in connec- 
tion with “the waste of shame.” But 
was the expression one in common 
use? The Professor tells us that it 
may be found in Bright’s Treatise of 
Melancholy 1586, and in Donne’s Prog- 
ress of the Soul, stanza xxi. Here I hope 


my friend will excuse me if I quote a , 


remark of Dr. Johnson’s. “If I come to 
an orchard,” said the lexicographer to 
Boswell, “and say, ‘There’s no fruit 
here,’ and then comes a poring man, 
who finds two apples and three pears, 
and tells me, ‘Sir, you are mistaken, I 
have found some fruit,’ what would 
that be to the purpose?” 

Bacon tells us that “the transmuta- 
tion of species is in the vulgar philoso- 
phy pronounced impossible” (Ss. 525). 
The Darwinian theory, therefore, was 
not the common knowledge of the time. 
And yet the author of The Winter’s Tale 
insists on the possibility of the trans- 
mutation of species as confidently as 
the author of the Sylva. And there is 
a marvellous coincidence on which I 
think my Shakespearean critic would 
do well to ponder. The De Augmentis 
was published in October 1623, and The 
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Winter’s Tale was published for the 
first time in the following November 
or December. If my friend will take 
the trouble to read the second chapter 
of the second book of Bacon’s master- 
piece he will find a protest against the 
philosophers who hold that art is 
“something different from nature,” a 
mere additamentum quoddam nature, 
which can perfect, mend, or assist na- 
ture, but cannot change it. My friend 
is familiar with the mind and art of 
Shakespeare, and if he will turn to the 
contemporaneous discussion between 
Perdita and Polixenes about the 
“streak’d gillyvers which some call na- 
ture’s bastards,” I think even he will 
own that the footmarks of Bacon may 
be detected in the Bohemian garden 
of The Winter’s Tale. 

Another word before I make my es- 
eape from the follower by whom, to 
use the language of the Nationalist 


about the Irish police, I have been- 


“shadowed.” The anti-Baconian editor 
of Bacon, Mr. Spedding, claims to have 
been the first to note the resemblances 
of thought and expression that exist 
between The Winter’s Tale and the Es- 
say on Gardens, which was published 
for the first time in 1625; and Mr. Sped- 
ding candidly admits that if the essay 
had been published before 1616 he 
would have suspected that it had been 
read by Shakespeare. My friend, to 
use his own expression, is not so “lib- 
eral in admissions,” and in confirma- 
The National Review. 
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tion of his theory that the comparison 
of the seasons of flowers with those of 
the life of man was one of the com- 
monplaces of the time he cites a pas- 
sage from The Blazon of Gentry by a 
forgotten notability of the name of 
Ferne, and he remarks that “the paral- 
lel between Ferne and Shakespeare is 
in its idea much closer than that be- 
tween Shakespeare and Bacon.” If my 
friend will allow me I will make him 
the present of a more specious argu- 
ment. His Stratford Shakspere we 
know was anxious to be considered a 
gentleman and to obtain a grant of 
coat-armor from the College; what was 
then more natural than that he should 
consult The Blazon of Gentry by a 
herald? 

But why continue this discussion? I 
might easily confute all that the Pro- 
fessor has said by way of confutation 
about the theory of storms, the theory 
of flame, the theory of the stars, the 
theory of the heavens, and all the oth- 
er Shakespeare-Baconian speculations 
through which I have been shadowed 
by my critic. But I fear I should cease 
to be “entertaining,” and I console my- 
self with the reflection of Archbishop 
Whately, that the world will never 
miss the brilliant things that I have 
failed to say. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
Thomas BE. Webb. 





WHAT DREAMS ARE MADE OF. 


Why man should spend a consider- 
able part of his sleeping hours in see- 
ing sights, hearing sounds, and under- 
going experiences that have no easily 
discoverable connection with actual 
fact, is a problem that must have al- 
Ways vexed the curious. The savage 
accounts for it by supposing that his 





incorporeal part leaves him during 
slumber, and that his dream adven- 
tures are but those which happen to 
his spirit in the spirit-world. The sur- 
vival of this idea may be traced in all 
the religions of antiquity, which looked 
on dreams as one of the means by 
which the gods communicated their will 
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to man. But when these ideas were 
outgrown, a logical explanation of 
dreams seemed farther off than ever, 
and it was not, perhaps, until that ver- 
satile genius, Alfred Maury, undertook, 
some fifty years ago, a series of experi- 
ments upon himself that any theory of 
dreams could be founded upon a scien- 
tific basis. Even now it cannot be said 
that the facts upon which the best ac- 
count of the matter rest are indispu- 
table or thoroughly ascertained. For, 
as Maury himself pointed out, our only 
record of our thoughts during sleep is 
what we remember of them when we 
wake up, and the remembered is likely 
to differ considerably from the original 
impression. It is as well to bear this 
in mind in listening to any stories of 
remarkable dreams, or even to any 
theory that may be derived from them. 
With this caution it may be said that 
the theory to which nearly all physiolo- 
gists since Maury have inclined is that - 
dreams are for the most part the result 
of impressions received by the senses 
of the sleeper from the external world. 
Maury, when a child, dreamed that his 
head was being hammered on the anvil 
of a smithy, and discovered on awaking 
that a blacksmith was in fact making 
horseshoes in a neighboring building. 
When grown up, he dreamed that he 
was about to be guillotined, and woke 
up to find that a lath from the head of 
the bed had fallen and was pressing 
upon his neck. Dr. Gregory, in like 
manner, went to sleep with a hot-water” 
bottle at his feet and dreamed that he 
was climbing Mount Etna and walking 
over hot lava. So it has been shown by 
actual experiment that water dropped 
into the open mouth of a sleeper will 
make him dream that he is swimming, 
a silk handkerchief laid over the mouth 
and nose that he is suffocated or buried 
alive, and a mustard plaster laid on the 
head that he is being scalped by Indi- 
ans. The strength of such sensory im- 
pressions, which may even translate 


themselves into actions without awak- 
ing the sleeper, may be easily observed 
in the case of dogs asleep before a fire, 
who will often move their paws and 
open cry as if they were actually hunt- 
ing. In this case, it is probably the 
increased flow of blood to the legs 
caused by the heat of the fire which is 
the determining cause of the dream. 
From this it might be gathered that 
everyone in the same circumstances 
would dream the same thing, and to a 
certain extent this is no doubt true. 
The tendency of shipwrecked sailors 
upon short allowance of food and drink 
to dream of abundant dishes and flow- 
ing streams has often been noted, and 
it is said that the dreams of soldiers 
the hight before the battle often bear 
a strong family likeness to each other. 
So, too, we can explain the practice of 
“incubation” in many ancient temples, 
where he who would enquire of the god 
was allowed to sleep near the shrine, 
and generally managed to dream some- 
thing which could be twisted into an 
answer to the question he had come to 
ask. But it should be remembered that 
the concepts of our waking moments 
are never simple, but are largely made 
up of memories of our former impres- 
sions, and it is not reasonable to expect 
that our sleeping concepts should differ 
from them. Just as an artist and 
farmer see different things when they 
look at a beautiful landscape, so does 
the personal equation count for much 
in dreams. Dr. Maudsley tells us that 
in his experience those whom years of 
practice in observation and reflection 
have trained to think coherently will 
alone have coherent dreams; while M. 
Lorain says that the amount of cere- 
bral activity manifested by the individ- 
ual during the day is the measure of 
cerebral capacity shown by him in 
dreamland. People who do not use their 
brain much—children, women, and 
handicraftsmen, as he rather ungal- 
lantly puts it—according to this last, 
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seldom show any intellectual power in 
their dreams, 

So far, therefore, it might be said 
that all our dreams are composed of 
impressions received from the outer 
world, and this would be the end of the 
matter were man only the “bundle of 
sensations” that Kingsley’s Aben Ezra 
once thought himself. But the fact that 
the great organs of the body—the heart, 
the lungs, and the liver—continue to 
work when the senses are drowned in 
sleep, shows that this is not so, and 
that behind the “moi sensoriel,” or sen- 
sory self, there stands the “moi splanch- 
nique”. or visceral self which dis- 
charges all the functions necessary to 
the maintenance of life and well-being 
without reference to the individual con- 
sciousness. What part this second per- 
sonality within us plays in the composi- 
tion of our dreams is not yet clear, and 
it is possible that it never does so di- 
rectly, but only by such a disarrange- 
ment or interruption of the machinery 
as forces itself upon the attention of 
the senses. The question seems for the 
present to be outside the range of ex- 
periment, but it appears to be well es- 
tablished that any lesion of the more 
important viscera, such as paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, and certain forms of 
heart and lung disease herald their ap- 
proach by nightly-recurring dreams of 
the most terrifying character. To go 
further into this subject would take me 
beyond the scope of these articles, and 
I will only refer those curious on the 
subject to Dr. Tissié’s little work Les 
Réves, whch forms a lucid and readable 
introduction to its study. 

Subject to this, however, the theory 
that dreams are made up of past and 
present impressions holds the field, and 
this receives nightly confirmation in the 
case of most of us. Fantastic and odd 
as our dreams—or rather what we re- 
member of them—appear to our wak- 


The Academy. 


ing minds, patient analysis generally 
decomposes them into a sort of kaleido- 
scopic combination of sensations re- 
ceived during sleep with the events or 
thoughts occurring to us in the past. 
Thus, in Maury’s decapitation dream 
mentioned above, the guillotine in the 
affair is accounted for by the fact that 
he had been reading before falling 
asleep some of the chronicles of the 
Reign of Terror. So, in a case quoted 
in Weygandt’s Enstehung der Triiume, a 
man who cherished delightful memo- 
ries of a country house where he had 
for the first time met with a certain 
scent, used to direct his servant to scat- 
ter, at times unknown to him, that par- 
ticular perfume upon his pillow with 
the certainty that he would again visit 
in his dreams the scene of his enchant- 
ment. It may even be said that the 
Same proposition can be proved con- 
versely. The dream of entertaining 
royalty, which the cynical say comes to 
every lady at some time during her life, 
is probably composed of the memory 
of past social triumphs coupled with an 
acquaintance with the features of au- 
gust personages gained from photo- 
graphs or otherwise; yet it is said at 
the same time that no woman ever 
dreams of entertaining persons utterly 
unknown to her. So also children who 
are born blind never dream that they 
are seeing; while those who become 
blind after the age of seven dream fre- 
quently of sights seen by them before 
the failure of their eyesight. Unroman- 
tic as the idea may be, everything goes 
to show that our nightly dreams come 
neither through the horn nor the ivory 
gate of the poet, but are partly drawn 
from what is going on around our sleep- 
ing forms, and partly from the memo- 
ries of past experiences stored up with- 
in our bodies as within other forms of 
matter. 
F. Legge. 
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The Scribners have added “Kim” to 
their “Outward Bound” edition of Kip- 
ling’s works, 


Mr. Winston Churchill has been en- 
trusted with the writing of the biog- 
raphy of the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill by the literary executors. 

Joel Chanler Harris’s first real novel 
is “Gabriel Tolliver’, a story of the Re- 
construction period in Georgia, which 
is to be published this fall. 


It is a surprise, but an agreeable one, 
to learn that enough hitherto unpub- 
lished material from the writings of 
Horace Bushnell remains to make a 
volume of sermons and fragments 
which the Scribners will soon publish 
under the title “The Spirit in Man.” 

A new pocket edition of Hawthorne’s 
writings is promised for this season by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It will bear 
the title of the New Wayside Edition, 
and will be complete in thirteen vol- 
umes. Few authors are more beguiling 
for pocket companions than Haw- 
thorne, as was shown by the reception 
accorded years ago to the Little Classic 
edition. 


Friends of authors who are in the 
habit of expecting presentation copies 
of their writings should bear in mind 
the fact that authors have to buy the 
books which they present to their 
friends; and, however desirous they 
may be of increasing the sale of their 
books few of them are able, without 
inconvenience, to achieve this result 
by buying copies themselves. An Eng- 
lish author complains, in the London 
Morning - Post, of receiving a _ six 


months’ account from his publisher and 
finding that he owed him three pounds, 
and all because of inconsiderate 
friends. 


A novel and interesting application 
of kindergarten methods to Bible study 
is found in “The Beginners’ Course” 
published by The Pilgrim Press, in 
which are given fifty-two Bible studies 
for pupils under six years of age. The 
volume is arranged by the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lesson Commit- 
tee, is fully illustrated and seems ad- 
mirably adapted to its purpose. 


There is no lack of anthologies of 
divers kinds in the diary form, but the 
compilation called “Every Day in the 
Year” which is announced by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. is on a novel plan. Itisa 
collection of nearly eight hundred 
poems intended to commemorate great 
events in history and arranged under 
the days celebrated. It is edited by 
James L. and M. K. Ford. Every day 
is commemorated by from one to half 
a dozen poems, and the result is a sort 
of ready-reference book in verse, 


In “The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton” 
Nathaniel Stephenson has essayed to 
paint an American type less rare than 
complex—a woman beautiful, rich, am- 
bitious, selfish and shallow—witha com- 
panion picture of the heavy, obstinate, 
apoplectic husband, neglected at home 
and absorbed in business. While the 
portraits lack the real vital quality, 
they make a certain impression by the 
abundance of color and the multiplicity 
of accessories. The interest of the 
narrative, which opens and closes in 
some unnamed Western city, presum- 
ably Chicago, but gives glimpses by 
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the way of the old Southern life still 
lingering in Cincinnati, is considerable. 
But to most readers the characteristic 
feature of the book will be its satire on 
the social aspirations involved in the 
current quest for family portraits, 
coats of arms and genealogies. John 
Lane. 


Robert W. Chambers is using Revo- 
lutionary New York as a background 
for his fiction almost as successfully 
as Mary Johnston uses Colonial Vir- 
ginia, and his books are crowding hers 
close in the race for popular favor. 
This season’s is a story of the year 
1777, with the battle of Oriskany for its 
central event; Tryon County is again 
the scene; and Sir John Johnson with 
his Royal Rangers, Brant and his In- 
dians, Jack Mount the outlaw, and 
other characters from “Cardigan” re- 
appear. But, although the “The Maid- 
at-Arms” shows the same rapidity of 
action joined ta exuberance of detail 
which marked its predecessor, the fem- 
inine influence is in the ascendant now, 
and romance gains on adventure. The 
writer’s historical information, too, 
with which “Cardigan” was a trifle 
over-burdened, is here held more in re- 
serve, so that the second of the pair is 
even more readable than the first. 
Harper & Bros. 


Professor George E. 'Woodberry’s 
volume on “Nathaniel Hawthorne” in 
the “American Men of Letters” series, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a_ biog- 
raphy, a character study and a literary 
appreciation, all in one. It is written 
sympathetically, yet with critical acu- 
men; and it presents an admirable pic- 
ture of the man and the romancer. 
Hawthorne’s shy but fascinating per- 
sonality has now receded far enough 
to admit of a more just estimate of his 
literary qualities than was possible 
to his immediate contemporaries. Such 
biographical memorials or studies of 


Hawthorne as we have had hitherto 
have come almost wholly from within 
the family circle, from the pens of his 
son, his daughter and his son-in-law. 
Professor Woodberry writes at a dis- 
tance of time and with a freedom from 
personal feeling which, if they make 
his sketch less vivid, also give it a less 
partial coloring. Just enough is given 
of Hawthorne’s external life, in Salem, 
in Concord, among the Berkshire hills, 
and abroad to form a setting for an 
extremely well-considered study of 
those subtle but enduring qualities 
which ensure for him a permanent 
place in literature. 


Two women and the man whom they 
both love—one secretly, out of defer- 
ence to the schemes of a match-making 
aunt, the other openly, in spite of his 
obvious preference for her friend— 
these are the central figures in Henry 
James’s new novel, “The Wings of a 
Dove.” Not a study in race types, 
though one heroine is English and the 
other American; not especially rich in 
local color, though London is the scene 
of the first volume and Venice of the 
second; not a social satire, though 
Milly Theale’s wealth is really the 
pivot of the plot—the book is from be- 
ginning to end a masterly, merciless 
analysis of human temperaments and 
wills, interacting under the impulse of 
ambition, pity, passion or love. The 
difficulties of Mr. James’s style once 
taken for granted, the story becomes 
one of intense and tragic interest, the 
entire absence of incident making the 
power of the portraiture the more over- 
whelming; and the reader pays to the 
author the final tribute of believing in 
characters whose motives he is some- 
times far enough himself from fathom- 
ing. By creative work of this order 
Mr. James again reaffirms his right to 
a leadership almost unrivalled among 
living English novelists. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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GIPSY GOLD. 


The brown bee’s on the clover, 
The pink bloom’s on the brier, 
And through the wheat and over 

Runs red the poppy’s fire; — 
*Tis time for every rover 
To taste his heart’s desire. 


Say Follow! and we'll follow 
By woodland, heath, and wold, 
Behind the nesting swallow, 
Across the rain-wet mould, 
From dale and peak and hollow 
To glean the gipsy gold. 


The city to the vandals 
Who know not what they lack! 
For us the gipsy sandals 
Along the gipsy track, 
With God’s own stars for candles 
To light us out and back. 


Only the sea shall bound us, 
And not a hill shall bar, 

Brown heather round and round us 
Shall bear our light feet far, 

Through fields the Fates have found us 
Spread wide to storm and star. 


Come! For the sunbeams glancing 
Swing back the Fairy gate, 

And down before us dancing 
Shall hold our swift feet straight, 

To where the wealth entrancing 
Our golden moidores wait. 


Come! For the camp-fire reaches 
Red banners fold on fold, 

Flaunting above the beeches 
Till the high stars look old, 

And every moonbeam bleaches 
Before our gipsy gold. 


The sun in diamonds shining, 
The rainbow after rain, 
Shall stand beside us signing 
Where long our gold hath lain,— 
Gold for a mitlion’s mining, 
And millions yet again. 


Oh rain on cowslips lying! 
Oh dew the kingcups hold! 

Oh wind in fir-boughs sighing 
Love to the open wold! 

Oh wide world crying, crying, 
Come, take my gipsy gold! 


The towering lark’s high over, 
A brown speck in the blue, 

The landrail’s in the clover, 
The late bat’s in the dew,— 

Each is a gipsy rover, { i 
And each a mate for you. 


cd 


Say Follow! and we'll follow 
Down royal roads untold, 

Behind the nesting swallow, 
Across the rain-wet mould, 

From dale and peak and hollow 


To glean the gipsy gold. 
Glenrowan. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 





A WIND’S IN THE HEART O’ MF. 


“°N’ it’s like fever to one arter bein’ 


ashore a spell.” 
—Davy the Rigger. 


A wind’s in the heart o’ me, a fire’s in 
my heels, ; 
I am tired of brick and stone and f 
heavy wagon-wheels, ( 
I am sick for the sea’s edge, the limits 
of the land, R 
Where the wild old Atlantic is shout- 
ing on the sand. 


Oh! I’ll be going, leaving the noises 0’ a 
the street, 
To where a lifting foresail foot is yank- 
ing at the sheet; 
To a windy, tossing anchorage, where 
yawls and ketches ride— Y 
Oh! I’ll be going, going, until I meet 
the tide, 


Until I hear the seawind and the mew- 
ing of the gulls, 

And the clucking, sucking of the sea 
about the rusty hulls, 

And the tunes of the chanties from the 
hookers warping out, 

And then the heart o’ me ’Il know I’m 
there or thereabout. 


For I’m aweary of the land, the heart 
o’ me is sick 

For windy, green, unquiet waves, the 
realm of Moby Dick, 

And I’ll be going, going from the roar- 
ing of the wheels, 

For a wind’s in the heart o’ me, a fire’s 
in my heels. 

John Masefield. 
The Speaker. 





